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THE HESSIAN AUXILIARIES IN NORTH 
AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


1776-1783.* 


History took offense thereat that England was assisted with aux- 
iliaries by German rulers in the struggle with her rebellious colonies 
in North America. For this reason many historians launched forth 
into moral disquisitions about the treaties of subsidy and into accusa- 
tions against those princes of alleged trading in human beings, but 
they neglected to describe the actions of the troops in the subsequent 
military expeditions. 

I wish to do the opposite, and I indulge only in this moral con- 
templation, viz., that these troops, not simply “human beings,” but 
well organized and trained bodies of soldiers with a liberal comple- 
ment of excellent officers, obeyed the orders of their war lord and 
tuler, and proceeded to distant parts of the world, to face a thousand 
dangers, more or less willingly, but true to their oath to the colors. 

Therefore the question is well founded: What have they learned 
and accomplished out there, what have they experienced and suffered? 
This is the object of my lecture, although the limited time allotted, 
permits me to describe events only hastily and in great outlines. There 
is nothing in them of much interest to the cavalryman, except that it 
shows us how a campaign must progress when no cavalry or only a 
small body of it is present. 

It is a fact, that with the exception of a few mounts for officers, 
the Hessians took not a single horse ; on the English side only a weak 


*Lecture delivered November 23, 1894, in the Officers’ Club of the Hussar 
Regiment, Hessen-Homburg, by Freiherr v. Werthern, Colonel Cot.:manding 
the Regiment. Translated from the German for the Second Division, General 
Staff, U. S. Army, by Lieutenant-Colonel William Gerlach. 
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dragoon regiment participated with a total of 40—50,000 other troops, 
As a substitute for much-needed cavalry, Hessian Jagers were at times 
temporarily mounted on American horses, and so performed good 
patrol service; on one occasion they almost captured the hostile com- 
mander. 

The 13 English provinces in North America; or, as they called 
themselves, the “United Colonies,” extended along the east coast of 
this continent, the remainder of which was then inhabited by number- 
less Indian tribes. These colonies actually in 1775—formally by the 
celebrated Declaration of Independence of the 4th of July in the fol- 
lowing year—renounced their allegiance to the mother country, and 
so completed the rupture, which the discords of the preceding decade, 
which may be properly called a customs war, had made unavoidable. 

But England could not voluntarily give up these rich sources of 
wealth, upon the development of which she had already expended mil- 
lions ; she must rather concentrate all her resources for a struggle for 
life and death. There was no lack of money, but soldiers were scarce. 
For the fleet of 76 men-of-war there were available the necessary 
28,000 sailors, but for the land army, the needed strength of which 
for the approaching war, was calculated, at the best, as 26,000 men, 
hardly 11,000 could be raised, and these were already opposed at the 
beginning of the campaign by 14,000 enemies, certainly poorly armed 
and almost without any organization; of different nationality and 
divided by separate interests, but all united by a burning desire for 
independence and common hatred of England. 

So the latter was forced to procure auxiliaries at any price, through 
treaties with countries on the (European) continent. The.negotiations 
for this purpose extended through the year 1775. 

Meanwhile the war had already broken out and took the following 
course up to the fall of 1776. 

The English, with their native allies, the Royalist Americans and 
part of the Indians, who were driven to the English colors by their 
hatred of the Colonists, were scattered over the tremendous distance 
of 200 geographical miles; the right wing under General Carleton in 
Canada, the centre under General Gage, who was soon superseded by 
the Commander-in-Chief, General William Howe, in Boston; the left 
wing under General Clinton, supported by the English fleet in the 
Carolinas. 

The first blood was shed.in the engagement of Lexington April 18, 
1775. A congress of the rebellious government of Massachusetts had 
assembled in Concord, a small city, about 100 kilometers from Boston, 
where the representatives of the colony—in English eyes “rebel lead- 
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ers’—met, to deliberate upon the next step against England. The 
background of these deliberations was formed by an accumulation of 
war supplies. This was a welcome object for a surprise. General 
Gage sent a detachment of 800 men to accomplish this. These troops 
met, however, with well prepared resistance, and were turned back 
with bloody heads. 

The fury of war was’ now unfettered; through all the colonies 
sounded the call to arms, and armed cohorts appeared, as if they had 
risen out of the ground, in every direction. Washington was commis- 
sioned to organize a “Continental Army” of 20,000 men for the period 
of one year, and appointed its commander-in-chief. 

This selection can in its consequences be already likened to a vic- 
tory. For Washington, then 44 years old, was a wisely calculating, en- 
ergetically acting man, a noble, distinguished character, of independent 
integrity and never faltering courage. Of all the personalities which 
this war has placed in the light of universal history, he is the most 
eminent. The more we learn of him, the more are we oun to 
turn to him our esteem and sympathy. 

After he had assumed supreme command he turned against Boston, 
and at the same time sent a corps, under General Montgomery, against 
Canada. The latter drove the English out of Montreal and crowded 
them back upon Quebec, but then it suffered a defeat on the last day of 
the year 1775, when 500 men, among them their able leader Mont- 
gomery were killed. A beautiful picture by the English painter Trum- 
bull represents his death, as he sinks down in the midst of a group of 
the fallen, supported by friends, who lay him down gently at the foot 
of waving colors, a pendant to the picture of the English General 
Wolfe, who had fallen 16 years before at the same place during the 
struggle for Canada. 

The English garrison at Quebec was, however, besieged by the 
Americans until May, 1776, and would probably have been lost, had 
not the first German auxiliaries, 5,000 men from Brunswick, under 
General v. Riedesel, arrived in time. 

Now the scale turned, and the banks of the St. Lawrence were soon 
cleared of the enemy. But these events go beyond the range of my 
lecture. We will meet this army again at a decisive turning point of 
the war. 

Meanwhile famine forced the garrison of Boston to evacuate the 
place, and it sailed for Halifax. Washington occupied Boston. A 
tragic misunderstanding soon after sent an English man-of-war with 
700 men and valuable supplies into the arms of the enemy, it having 
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sailed into Boston harbor, not knowing that the city had been evac- 
uated by the English. 

When the English Commander-in-Chief General Howe received, at 
the beginning of June, 1776, advice of the approach of the English 
fleet with the Hessian auxiliaries, he set sail with 9,000 men, and landed 
before New York on Staten Island, where he took post in a fortified 
camp. Opposite Staten Island, separated from it by the entrance to 
New York—the “Narrows”—lay Long Island, upon which Brooklyn 
is situated. Washington had occupied the latter meanwhile with 5,000 
men, while his best troops, 8,000 men, under command of General 
Nathaniel Green, had been pushed forward into a fortified camp near 
Flatbush. The English fleet, too, had already returned to the height 
of New York and brought along such of the troops as had not been 
disbanded in Carolina, where nothing was to be accomplished. 

In this manner the forces of the English—with exception of the 
troops in Canada—stood united before New York, closely opposite 
the rebels, both preparing for the coming battle, the English anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the auxiliaries. Finally on August 17, 1776, 
a gallant fleet of 150 ships, coming from England, cast anchor at 
Sandy Hook, on the eastern point of Staten Island, and brought be- 
sides the English reinforcements also the first Hessians, 7,400 men, 
under Lieutenant-General v. Heister. 

How did these troops get there? 

Brunswick first responded, as already mentioned, to the urgent 
request to furnish auxiliaries, which were seconded personally by King 
George III. of England; then the Landgraf of Hessen-Cassel, his son 
the ruling Count of Hanau, the Prince of Waldeck, the Prince of 
Anhalt Zerbst, and finally the Prince of Ansbach Bayreuth. In Hessen 
about 12,500 men were mobilized in the winter of 1775-76, and placed 
in two divisions under the command of the old, tried, General v. 
Heister (born in Homburg, 1716). These comprised 15 regiments 
infantry, 4 grenadier battalions (elite troops), 2 companies Jagers 
and 3 companies field artillery. These, excepting the body-guard regi- 
ment and the 7 cavalry regiments, were nearly the entire Hessian 
army. Even the body-guard regiment gave one wing grenadier com- 
pany each from its second and third battalions to the field army. (The 
Ordre de Bataille is given in appendix). We should, however, remark 
with regard thereto that it changed frequently, and had no value for 
any length of time, because, leaving out the changes in their grouping, 
the regiments, named after their honorary chiefs, changed names, too, 
as they changed chiefs. These unfortunate arrangements, which 
brought it about that half the regiments returned, bearing names 
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different from the ones under which they started out, make it ex- 
tremely difficult to follow the fortunes of any one regiment, the more 
so, as it is often designated in official papers by the name of the com- 
mander for the time being. 

From the figures given in the appendix it will appear that the regi- 
ment then was only of the strength of one of our present battalions 
(about 623 men) on a peace footing, and then it had as a rule only 4 
companies, so that a battalion commander may be looked upon as 
identical with that of a regiment. These shortcomings were remedied 
soon after the war. Even if it is not possible now to enter into the 
subject more closely, I will here say that the further history of the 
regiments, although in a somewhat complicated succession, may be 
brought down to the present German regiments 80, 81, 82, 83, who 
were consolidated with and represent now the Kur-Hessian regiments 
existing before 1866. 

The British government paid for every man in an organization 
properly equipped for war, a premium of 30 thalers ($22.50), and 
guaranteed full pay for alt for two years after the conclusion of peace. 
For every man killed or invalided, a like sum was assured, which 
would be used for care of those left behind, or men disabled in ser- 
vice. This was barely sufficient for this purpose. The, at first, very 
small corps of invalids, at Carlshafen was increased during the war 
to 8 companies. England is said to have paid to the Landgraf of 
Hesse-Cassel in the 8 war years the round sum of 21 million thalers 
(1534 million dollars). To this should be added the savings made at 
home, by not having to maintain this army during said period. In 
other respects the Landgraf kept the troops under his own jurisdic- 
tion, the promotion of officers was left in his hands. Even if the dis- 
tance was great, all returns and reports from the troops, as well as the 
orders and promotions by the Landgraf, the bestowing of decorations 
and other decisions went back and forth with regularity. The division 
Heister with part of the division Knyphausen marched first from 
Cassel, where it had been drilling diligently during the winter on the 
“Forst” (Cassel Drill Ground), sometime with the snow a foot deep. 
The march out, which took place in February, 1776, was preceded 
by a parade on-the Bowling-green. 

The balance of the division Knyphausen with a Waldeck regiment 
followed in May. 

The march of the first echelon was along the river Weser; March 
1oth, the city of Bremen, then inundated, was passed on wagons; 
March 22d, the first muster took place by the English Colonel Faucit, 
who, during the entire war, conducted affairs on the continent under 
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the subsidy treaties. On the following day the embarkation of the 
troops on the transports commenced. As the latter arrived very slowly 
the embarkation consumed fully three weeks, and it was not until 
April 17th that the fleet of 44 vessels with their 7,400 Hessians raised 
their anchors. Twelve days later, they reached Plymouth, where they 
were solemnly received and hospitably entertained. They had to re- 
main here 8 days, until the fleet with the English reinforcements was 
ready to go to sea. 

After a long and hard voyage, the fleet, as we already know, 
reached Sandy Hook on Staten Island, August 17, 1776. After. this 
the offensive campaign to get possession of New York was immedi- 
ately inaugurated. 

This necessitated the re-embarkation of the troops detailed for the 
attack. Fifteen thousand men, among them from the Hessians the 
first and third brigades, were transported by echelons to Long Island 
between the 19th and 25th of August, 1776. The first minor engage- 
ments with the American garrison were successfully conducted. The 
positon, as mentioned, was occupied by 8,000 men and protected by a 
series of advanced works of the heights of Flatbush. It was of first 
importance therefore to take these. The position rested with the right 
wing on the Narrows, with the left on the East River. The village of 
Flatbush was on the highest point in the centre. There a road crossed 
the ridge, another south of it near the coast, a third to the north near 
the East River. 

According to the plan of General Howe the Hessians under Heister 
should take the middle road and attempt to hold the enemy firmly 
near Flatbush, until an English column under Clinton, to which Howe 
had attached himself, would, advancing to the north from there, be 
able to gain the rear of the opponent. Another column should draw 
the attention of the hostile right wing upon itself. 

The attack was made August 27th, but turned out otherwise than 
planned. The Hessians ascended the heights with music sounding 
and colors flying, while the men panting, pulled up the guns behind 
them. Under the enemy’s fire the troops were assembled on top and 
dressed, as if on their home drill ground, then they dashed, with their 
favorite battle cry. “Schurri,” for the first time, upon the abattis and 
ramparts occupied by the enemy. The enemy suffered serious losses 
through the well aimed fire of the Hessian Jagers and did not hold 
his ground long. The thin lines were soon broken through in various 
places by the bayonet attack, and streamed back on the main position 
of Brooklyn. The right English column crossed the ridge, without 
meeting resistance, but came, on further advance, into position to fire 
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on the flank of the retreating enemy. This may explain why the 
Americans suffered the surprisingly heavy loss of 2,500 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; while the English lost 250, the Hessians but 
30 men. Among the prisoners were 3 generals and 63 other officers. 
The Hessians had taken 7 guns, the English the same number; 15 
more were found in the works. Out of this superficial description 
of the first engagement it becomes plain why the Americans had terri- 
ble respect for the impetuosity of the Hessians, and that this impressed 
even the English, although such a bold advance had not been part of 
their plan. It is true the main success of the day did not materialize, 
for as the Hessians were preparing to attack the main fortification in 
Brooklyn, they were stopped by the positive order of General Howe, 
to defer this attack until the following day. General v. Heister was 
of the opinion that the delay was unnecessary and injurious, and he 
made so little concealment of this towards the commander-in-chief 
that a tension between both arose which could never be entirely re- 
thoved afterwards. The attack, too, had to be omitted next day on 
account of heavy rain, and this was followed by a dense fog, under the 
protection of which the Americans voluntarily decamped. In the night 
of August 30th they crossed the East River, under the personal and 
skillful direction of Washington and left the works with valuable 
supplies and many guns at the mercy of the enemy. The latter most 
strangely remained 14 days longer in the captured position, and then 
crossed likewise to Manhattan Island, where a few fortunate engage- 
ments led to the occupation of the city of New York. It remained 
during the entire war in the possession of the English. But the garri- 
son never could enjoy life, because the outlying country was fre- 
quently overrun by hostile corps, who made repeated attempts to gain 
possession of the city by surprise. It is impracticable to enter here 
into the details of these enterprises. At times they gave the city, which 
had gradually been protected on the land side by a series of fortifica- 
tions, the aspect of a beleaguered fortress. Numerous enterprises by 
both parties, some to gather subsistence, others to destroy supplies 
accumulated by the opponent, or to effect surprises, remind us vividly 
of our garrison peace exercises, and give rise to the belief that they 
have been imported from there into our service. 

These enterprises were undoubtedly an excellent school for minor 
“war, as it was then still unknown to our tactical forms. For here the 
point was the expert use of the terrain, with utilization of the fire arm 
by the individual rifle man, as well as larger bodies. The latter were 
thereby forced to use the extended order, and unconsciously they 
reached tactical forms, which were destined in natural sequence to 
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change the whole art of war. The Hessians, too, much to their regret 
—many lamentations found their way into reports and diaries—had 
to accommodate themselves to these new forms. Fortunately they 
were already well prepared for this ; their men were thoroughly drilled 
in musketry, and the Jagers were all excellent rifle shots. Important, 
too, was the fact, for the Hessians troops, that being children of the 
country they served, they could be trusted in the extended order, 
much more than mercenaries always inclined to desertion. As a matter 
of fact, remarkably few desertions are recorded among the Hessians, 
although strong inducements were offered them, even officially on the 
part of the hostile government. * * * 

Let us now return to New York. It should be mentioned that the 
greater portion of the inhabitants was hostile to the English, and that 
repeated attempts were made to burn the city. Some fires occurred, 
which could only, with great difficulty, be confined to certain quarters 
of the town. 

October 18th the vessels with the remainder of the auxiliaries. 
arrived at New York. General Howe reviewed them October 24th, 
and then followed the enemy, who was entrenched to the north of the 
city, at White Plains. Here it came to a sharp engagement on October 
28th, when the Hessians again gave proof of great bravery. They had 
to wade through the little river Brunx, which covered the front of the 
hostile position, under the fire of the enemy. Arrived on the other 
side, the assailants climbed a steep height, and then stood on top once 
more, as at Flatbush, opposite the hostile lines. Colonel Rall, who 
here commanded the brigade Mirbach, succeeded in bringing a few 
guns upon a height unoccupied by the enemy. These engaged the 
American artillery so effectively, that it could not interfere with the 
frontal attack. The English under Clinton fought on the right, the 
Hessians under v. Heister on the left wing. Night interrupted the 
combat, the enemy withdrew voluntarily, crossing the Hudson further 
up, and took the direction to Philadelphia. 

General Howe was next obliged to take two important forts, which 
situated on both banks of the Hudson above New York and strongly 

- garrisoned, blocked the river traffic. These were “Fort Washington” 
on the left, “Fort Lee” on the right bank. According to descriptions, 
the former, situated on the rocky heights, reminds one almost of 
“Ehrenbreitenstein” (Rhine fortress opposite Coblenz trans). It had 
a garrison of. 3,000 men and 38 heavy guns. General v. Knyphausen 
was charged with the attack. It was quickly and elegantly executed. 
The fort capitulated November 16th, and was called henceforth “Fort 
Knyphausen. At the same time a detachment was transferred to the 
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right rank, in order to take also Fort Lee. Its garrison of 2,000 men, 
however, voluntarily avoided the attack, and under the protection of 
the night, moved off quietly towards Philadelphia. Valuable supplies 
fell.into the assailants hands in the fort; of guns, so many, that the 
number taken by the allies now amounted already to 100. 

After these successes General Howe proceeded to catch up with: 
the retreating opponent. Leaving the necessary garrison in New York, 
he crossed the Hudson and turned via Princeton and Brunswick 
towards the Delaware. When he reached this river near Trenton on 
the 8th of December the rear of the hostile forces, with whom Wash- 
ington had marched, had just crossed the river; 37 guns, the last he 
had, were already in position on the other side and thundered to Gen- 
eral Howe a “So far and no farther.” 

Another enemy, winter, meanwhile appeared. The snowfall is said 
to have covered the camp of the allies in a single night a foot deep. 
A crossing of the Delaware, too, was found impossible, as it was cov- 
ered with heavy floating ice, and all means for crossing had been 
secured by the Americans. So, although the enemy according to all 
appearances was very near complete dissolution, Howe was forced’ 
to give up the pursuit, and allow his troops to go into winter quarters. 
Upon his own request the Hessian, Colonel Rall, remained in Trenton 
with his own regiment ; with it the regiments v. Knyphausen, v. Loss- 
berg, 50 Jagers, under Lieutenant v. Grethusen, 20 English dragoons 
and 6 guns, altogether at little more than 1,000 men. His position was. 
decidedly dangerous, as the enemy remained not far from there on 
the right bank of the Delaware. The nearest Hessian cantonment 
was, under Colonel v. Donop, some miles to the rear. 

The balance of the corps had’ marched back to New York. Only 
a good sized detachment of 6,500 men, among them the regiments. 
Prince Carl, Ditfurth, the Guard and two Jager companies, were em- 
barked for a special enterprise in Rhode Island, and remained there 
exposed to many vicissitudes to the end of 1779, when the island had to 
be abandoned, principally on account of the scarcity of wood. A part 
of these troops had returned, however, to the main army already in the 
summer of 1777. 

Up to this Colonel Rall had distinguished himself greatly in all 
engagements. But here he showed himself unequal to his charge. 
Criminally underestimating his opponent, he neglected the necessary 
measures of security. Serious warnings were not wanting to show 
that the enemy had grave designs upon him. His subordinates, es- 
pecially Lieutenant-Colonel Scheffer, next in command, were placed 
in a most annoying position. Representations of the latter were treated 
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with contemptuous scorn. Nothing was left to him but to report the 
state of affairs in writing; but by the time the report reached head- 
quarters, the misfortune had already happened. 

Washington kept up steady communication with the inhabitants of 
Trenton ; he was therefore not long left in ignorance that Colonel Rapp 
was addicted to drink, and that he paid little attention to the security 
of his detachment ; also, that during the night he was usually unfit for 
duty. American officers in civilian dress did even frequent Rall’s 
quarters, and it is said that occasionally they even took part in his 
nightly drinking bouts. 

Upon this Washington built his plan, by which he hoped to raise 
again by a single blow the deeply sunken courage of his men. Christ- 
mas night he crossed the Delaware with 2,500 men in four columns ; 
they reached their positions over well guarded wood roads on Decem- 
ber 25th, and carried out the surprise of Trenton in the morning hours 
of December 26th with three columns, while the fourth was to fall 
simultaneously upon the cantonment of Colonel v. Donop. The latter 
move did not succeed, as this detachment was upon its guard; but it 
prevented aid reaching Colonel Rall’s corps. So the latter was 
doomed.. It was surrounded on all sides, made some resistance, but 
was forced to surrender to the superior force. A merciful bullet 
ended the life of Rall, which was already forfeited by his guilty neg- 
lect. Besides him fell 4 officers and 17 men. About 100 officers and 
men were wounded. The Jagers under Lieutenant v. Grothusen, as 
well as about 400 men of the other regiments and the English dra- 
goons, succeeded in cutting their way out. The remainder, 84 officers, 
748 men, with 15 colors and 6 guns fell into the hands of the victors. 
The prisoners were given a considerate. almost comrade-like reception ; 
the fallen were buried with military honors; Washington took great 
pains to secure the welfare of the wounded and prisoners and gave 
many proofs of his noble character. Still the lot of the prisoners be- 
came gradually a most deplorable one; for they were dragged about 
the country for two years, and only exchanged at New York near 
the close of 1778. 

The moral effect of this victory was immeasurable. The war 
which would probably have ended very soon, now took a new start in 
all the colonies. In France, too, some of the heroes of liberty joined 
in the jubilation over the victory, and ee to offer the'r services 
to the victor of Trenton. 

A cry of horror resounded through all Hessenland when the 
mournful tidings were received, the more so, as they were much ex- 
aggerated at first. The Landgrave just then sojourned in Rome and 
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may have been reminded of the lament of Augustus over his legions. 
An investigation of the case by a military court afterwards filled 
volumes of records, but the result remained, that the only guilty one 
had fallen. Upon receiving the report of the misfortune General 
Howe at once sent General Cornwallis forward to Trenton so as to 
cover New York. An engagement was actually fought close to 
Trenton on February 2, 1777, in which the Americans got into a 
difficult situation, but came happily out of it, thanks to the skill of 
Washington. He succeeded even in passing his opponent and taking 
the direction upon New York, and Cornwallis had to make haste, to 
prevent his being cut off. The Americans now followed him closely, 
and in the following weeks a number of minor engagements were 
fought, which gave to the Hessian troops a new opportunity to prove 
their excellence in war, even in the most severe winter. 

Howe did not feel strong enough for a great undertaking, and 
awaited the arrival of reinforcements in New York, in order to exe- 
cute then a decisive blow against Philadelphia, the centre of the re- 
bellion. 

The reinforcements came in the beginning of June, 1777. Among 
them were two new Hessian Jager companies (many of them volun- 
teers out of the cavalry regiments), with which Major v. Pruschenk 
had left Cassel on the 9th of March, also 500 Jagers out of the earl- 
dom of Hanau, under the afterwards very celebrated Colonel Kreutz- 
burger, and other troops from Waldeck and Anspach. June 12, 1777, 
the new arrivals were reviewed on Staten Island, and on the follow- 
ing day the army, 24,700 men, started en route to Philadelphia. After 
several marches executed in two columns, during which the troops 
suffered from the heat, the army struck the strongly fortified posi- 
tion of the enemy, which could neither be attacked or turned. 

Having waited a few days, General Howe had recourse to a strat- 
agem of Czsar’s, which consisted in his suddenly retreating, and 
thereby inducing the opponent to leave his position. But Washington 
was cautious enough to hold back his main force, and to send but a 
part of the troops after him. The latter were overtaken by fatality, 
for Howe suddenly made a halt and attacked the Americans so ener- 
getically in front and flank, that they were almost annihilated with a 
loss of 260 killed and wounded. This was the engagement of Wood- 
bridge, June 26, 1777, where both sides fought bitterly from 3 A. M. 
till noon. On the Hessian side the Grenadier Battalion v. Minni- 
gervde, especially distinguished itself. General Howe nevertheless 
felt it necessary to return to New York, and resolved, as the enter- 
prise against Philadelphia, overland, had miscarried, to repeat the 
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same by water. He sailed from Sandy Hook, July 23, 1777, with 
16,000 men, among them 4,000 Hessians, and after some stormy weeks 
entered Chesapeake Bay and landed, August 26th, on the north end 
of the same. A number of very interesting engagements were now 
fought, in which the Americans were crowded back from position to 
position with heavy losses. ; 

To these belongs the battle on the Brandywine, September 11, 
1777, which is especially noteworthy by reason of the fact. that sev- 
eral European officers were present, who had only recently arrived, 
to offer their services to Washington. These were the Prussians 
Baron v. Steuben, and v. Wodtke ; the Frenchmen Marquis Lafayette, 
then only 19 years old, Chevalier Fleury, Maudit; and the Poles 
Kosciusko, and Paulawski. 

The battle of Germantown, not far from Philadelphia, followed 
October 4th, after which Howe occupied the city without fighting. 

Traffic on the Delaware to the sea, which was important for com- 
munication with New York, was blocked by “Fort Redbank,” which 
had been but recently constructed and occupied by the Americans. 
Without knowing rightly the strength of this fort, General Howe 
charged Colonel v. Donop with a weak detachment, to capture it. 
The request of this officer for more guns to use in this undertaking 
was dismissed with the reply, “If you think you cannot accomplish it, 
English troops will be sent.” This ended the matter, but Colonel v. 
Donop’s concern proved well founded. The fort was much stronger 
than had been supposed, and the attack of the Hessians, who by a 
stratagem of the hostile commander were led into the most effective 
fire zone, failed. Colonel v. Donop, who heretofore had always shown 
himself a most able leader, fell with full 200 men. The last wish of 
the dying commander was to be buried with his fallen Jagers. The 
Americans buried him with military honors and his adjutant marked 
the grave with a stone cross with the inscription, “Multis flebilis oc- 
cidit.” (He fell to the sorrow of many.) 

But General Howe must have the fort, so he sent out from Staten 
Island a fleet of 40 vessels. An overpowering attack with numerous 
artillery followed now, which after an immense expenditure of am- 
munition, in the night of November 15th to 16th, forced Fort Red- 
bank with some outlying works to capitulate. A part of the Amer- 
ican fleet was also near there, but the vessels were set on fire by the 
Americans themselves and destroyed. 

The allies now formed a junction in Philadelphia and remained 
there, harrassed from the hostile camp not far off, until June, 1778. 
(In a Hessian diary appears the entry: “The view from my window 
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here, reminds me of the prospect from my house in the Waldao 
towards the Sohre.”’) 

In the time of the seizure of Philadelphia, falls an event on the 
northern theatre of war, which in a still greater measure than the 
catastrophe of Trenton, destroyed the English chances of the war. 
This was the convention of Saratoga of October 16th, 1777. 

In the spring the British government had ordered a co-operative 
movement of the armies of Canada and New York along the Hudson, 
in such a manner, that both corps would unite at Albany and crush 
the rebellion. General Burgoyne ‘had forced himself in Catiada into 
the place of Carleton as Commander in Chief, and entercd full of 
hope upon the march to the south at the beginning of June from 
Montreal with.a corps of 8,000 men, half of them Germans, 250 
Canadians and 400 savages. Under untold difficulties he had to 
break his road from station to station, and conquer the blockade 
forts, remaining there since the French-English war, which the 
Americans had hastened to occupy, among them, viz.: Fort Crown 
Point, Forts Ticonderoga and Edward. Not far from the latter place 
he crossed the Hudson, and without a secure line of supply from the 
north, he was now dependent on an early junction with the corps 
advancing from the south, but he received but scant advices, trans- 
mitted by Indian runners. 

With his corps was General v. Riedesel with his Brunswick 
troops. This was not a happy combination, for Riedesel was intel- 
lectually and in his qualifications as a commander, greatly the su- 
perior of Burgoyne, who complacently listened to his sensible sug- 
gestions, but took care not to follow them. 

An odd circumstance deserves mention here, viz.: that General 
v. Riedesel was accompanied by his wife, who with noble self-denial 
and courageously vanquishing all difficulties, had followed him with 
their three little daughters, from Brunswick to Canada; a fourth was 
born to them in the new world and received its name. The experi- 
ences of the trip are given in her “Professional Trip to America.” 
(See also in Eelking, “Life and Work of General v. Riedesel.’’) Be- 
sides Mrs. v. Riedesel the wives of three English officers participated 
in this adventuresome march, Lady Harriett Awkland, Mrs. Harnage 
and Mrs. Reynell. 

The first heavy engagement took place near Stillwater (or Free- 
man’s farm) against a far superior force under General Gates. 
Here the English were badly worsted with heavy loss, but the timely 
arrival of v. Riedesel, who had marched towards the sound of the 
cannon, prevented a catastrophe. The victorious Americans were 
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not only stopped, but thrown back on their camp. The English and 
the honor of the day were saved. 

_In this battle the above mentioned four ladies took an important 
part, as they engaged in the care of the wounded at a farm close be- 
hind the front, probably the first case of the kind in war history. 
Mrs. Reynell had to deplore the death of her husband, and Major 
Harnage was severely wounded. 

Imagine the fate of the combatants, wounded in such engagements 
in the wilderness, for whose care no provision whatever had been 
made, and who were exposed irretrievably to the torments of thirst, 
heat and cold. 

After the battle of Stillwater the two armies laid quietly opposite 
each other for several days, but the situation of the English rapidly 
grew worse, as supplies became less, and sickness increased. Finally 
Burgoyne resolved to turn back. But as he neared the crossing of the 
Hudson, he was completely surrounded by the opponent and robbed 
of all prospect to save himself. Out of respect for the brave troops 
of the allies, they were spared the disgrace of a formal capitulation. 
A convention was concluded under which arms were surrendered, 
and the troops thereafter named “Troops of the Convention” were 
marched off to Boston. In reality it was a capitulation, by which 
5,800 men, among them 2,400 Germans, with 30 guns and 7,000 
muskets, fell into the enemy’s hands. Up to this time 1,400 English, 
1,000 Brunswickers and 100 Hessians had fallen in action or died. 

The Convention of Saratoga had the momentous consequence that 
France openly espoused the cause of the Americans and soon sup- 
ported them effectively with her fleet, an army of 8,000 men, and 
ample funds. : 

The English corps, which was to have joined hands with Bur- 
goyne near Albany, consisted of 4,000 men under Clinton. Of Hes- 
sians there were the regiment Trumbach and a recently arrived Jager 
company. The corps had only left New York at the beginning of 
October, had made slow progress up the Hudson, and received the 
news of the catastrophe of Saratoga, when it was yet over 100 miles 
from there, and over 80 from Albany. It naturally returned quickly 
to New York. The only success which attended the march was the 
taking of two blockade posts on the Hudson, Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton. 

This was a bold deed of arms similar to the assault upon Fort 
Washington. Both places almost impregnable on account of their 
situation, and protected by abatis, were simultaneously attacked and 
stormed, but Fort Montgomery was only taken in the darkness of the 
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night. The defenders, Generals George and James Clinton, (broth- 
ers) escaped with a few men, the rest were cut down; 100 guns fell 
into the victors’ hands. It is worthy of note that Captain v. Eckert, 
who commanded the Amsbach Grenadier Company, and who had 
already frequently distinguished himself, died here a hero’s death; 
although badly wounded he would not leave the head of his company. 
The Hessians, too, received honorable mention. 

In the summer of 1777 the Hessian General v. Heister was relieved 
from his command, principally, because he did not stand well, as al- 
ready mentioned, with the English Commander in Chief. He returned 
with high marks of military honor, but sick at heart, to Cassel; he 
arrived in the middle of October, but died about four weeks later, 
November 19, 1777. One heavy reproach he must carry into the 
grave: “Not to have prevented that so important a post as Trenton, 
was intrusted to such an incapable commander as Colonel v. Rall. 
Bitter, but not entirely unjustifiable logic indeed.” 

In the spring of 1778 Howe, too, was recalled and replaced by 
Clinton. Shortly before this he held a great review, when he ad- 
dressed to the Hessians words expressing his highest recognition. 
On May 2oth a great fete was given in honor of the departing gen- 
eral and the city was illuminated. Washington was near by, fully 
advised of all that was going on, and naturally eager to glorify the 
feast by a surprise. But this time the Hessian outposts were watch- 
ful; they delayed him long enough, until the entire garrison coming 
up in three columns threatened to surround him. But Washington 
managed again to draw out of the noose and went back to his camp. 

But the war situation had become decidedly threatening for the 
English by the affair of Saratoga. The French fleet approached the 
mouth of the Delaware, and in conjunction with the land forces, 
threatened to isolate the garrison of Philadelphia. The place must 
therefore be evacuated as soon as possible. This was the immediate 
task of the Commander in Chief. In the early days of June the 
evacuation commenced by the sending off of the baggage, which is 
said to have formed a column over 12 miles in length. It was fol- 
lowed by 13,000 men in two columns, one under Cornwallis, the other 
under Knyphausen; 3,000 men had been sent off by ship, and just 
managed to get through. The march became a most difficult one, so 
that it might well be compared with the retreat of Xenophon and his 
10,000 Greeks. Hardly had they left Philadelphia, when the enemy 
followed after, swarming around the flanks too. Daily a number of 
men fell victims to the intense heat, and the road through the endless, 
waterless wilderness could only be passed over by short marches. 
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Here again the Hessian Jagers, two hundred of whom had been 
mounted, stood well the test, as masters of outpost and security ser- 
vice, although they were opposed by the most expert troops of the 
enemy, the noted riflemen, who were feared on account of their ex- 
-cellent marksmanship. 

On the hostile side, Washington himself was in command, with 
‘his “Moltke” the Baron v. Steuben. At one time the latter was 
nearly taken prisoner. General v. Knyphausen, who personally knew 
Steuben in earlier days, recognized the latter, when he, with a small 
“escort, came unexpectedly near his lines reconnoitering. Knyphausen 
quickly started out a troop of mounted Jagers to capture him, but 
called after them not to harm him. But Steuben was not to be capt- 
ured; he charged back to his own people, a few Jagers, probably on 
runaway steeds, came too, and were themselves taken prisoners. 
Steuben asked one of them: “You fellows, why did you not fire at 
me?” The reply is: “Herr General Knyphausen forbid us to do so.” 
The latter got only Steuben’s hat, which he had lost in his hurry, and 
brought it home as a trophy. It is preserved to this day by his de- 
scendants. 

An important battle was fought June 28th at Monmouth, which 
‘Clinton was forced to engage in, so as to gain a start for his baggage. ° 
It ended with a defeat of the Americans, who lost 400 men; the allies 
lost 300, 70 of them by sunstroke. Under the Hessian Jagers a vol- 
unteer, who had only recently arrived with the reinforcements espe- 
-Cially distinguished himself: his name was Ochs, the same who after- 
wards rose to the rank of general, and whose son served in our 
regiment, 1836-50, and finally became its commander. 

It is notewerthy that on these marches it was first observed how 
expedient it is to use on the completion of the day’s march the advance 
or rear guard, respectively, directly as outposts, and to relieve them 
on the following morning. The Hessians had the advance guard in 
the start ; but when the direction of the march had to be changed, they 
became rear guard, and kept this dangerous post until the corps finally 
reached Sandy Hook, July 5th. But the enemy had come along too, 
and his bold strokes in the vicinity of the city did not cease until 
winter set in. The soul of the small war on the other side was a 
Frenchman, Armand Marquis de la Rouerie, on the Hessian side 
Colonel Emmerich, the same who was shot by the French on the 
“Forst,” in consequence of the rising of Dornberg, in 1809, and is 
buried there under the old oak. 

With the setting in of winter, all operations ceased in the north, 
where the snow is said to have covered the ground to the depth of 6 
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feet, and as in the years following, to the close of hostilities, the 
theatre of war was transferred to the southern colonies, we may 
herewith bid adieu to the northern ones. It must not be neglected to 
mention here, however, that Hessian troops were also sent to Canada, 

z.: the regiment v. Knyphausen under Colonel v. Bork, and the 
regiment of v. Lossberg under Colonel v. Loos. They were first em- 
barked together with 44th British regiment at Sandy Hook, Septem- 
ber 8, 1778. But the sea voyage, mostly in poor ships, was frustrated 
by storms. Of the 24 vessels which left port the majority returned 
after a few weeks of great suffering in a most deplorable condition to 
Sandy Hook. One (Adamant) with two companies of the regiment 
v. Lossberg had become a prey of the waves, with them, Major v. 
Houstein, Captains Steding, v. Wurmb, Lieutenant Maller. Two 
vessels (Triton and Molley) with half the regiment Knyphausen, 
(mostly prisoners at Trenton, which had just been exchanged) fell 
into the hands of hostile privateers, being in a perfectly defenseless 
condition. Another (the Badger) with the company of Captain v. 
Altenbockum, had a like fate, but was ee next day by a British 
frigate. 

The remains of both regiments recruited as far as possible, were 
embarked once more, May 15, 1779, and reached Quebec after a very 
stormy voyage of 6 weeks. 

The troops had no further chance there to distinguish themselves 
in action, but were made very useful in the British interest under the 
command of General v. Riedesel, and, together with the Hanau and 
Brunswick contingent, contributed to it that on the conclusion of 
peace, and to this day, Canada has remained a British possession. 

We will now turn to events in the south. At the end of November, 
1778, Clinton sent a fleet with 3,500 men under General Campbell to 
Georgia, in order to seize Savannah. 

To this corps belonged, from the Hessian side, the regiments v. 
Wissenback and v. Trumbach. These were the first troops too, who 
after a dangerous sea voyage, landed, on December 29, 1778, not far 
from Savannah. The city and the heights before it on the side of the 
sea, were occupied by the enemy. General Campbell at once proceeded 
to the attack with the first troops. They overthrew the Americans 
after a stubborn resistance, and the regiment Trumbach by energetic 
pursuit, earned the merit of crowding the Americans from their line 
of retreat leading into the city, where all preparation had been made 
to burn the town. In this way this misfortune was averted. As a 
reward a barrack in the city was assigned to the Hessians, while the 
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rest of the troops went into camp outside. About 100 of the enemy 
had fallen; 38 officers, 415 men were prisoners; 71 guns, 10 vessels 
in the harbor, and one color were taken. 

The fall of Savannah decided the fate of Georgia. A number of 
horses found in the vicinity, again gave an opportunity to mount in- 
fantry men and to use them for patrol duties. Soon the approach of 
an American army under the very efficient General Lincoln was dis- 
covered. The two forces met on the Savannah river, where the 
English gained a victory, March 3, 1779. In consequence of this 
General Prevost, who had meanwhile come up from eastern Florida 
and assumed supreme command, marched upon Charleston. This im- 
portant seaport city lies on a small tongue of land which was strongly 
fortified by earthworks on the land side. The siege was hindered 
more by thunder storms and heavy rains, than hostile fire, so that 
Prevost soon found himself obliged to withdraw. The Americans 
erroneously interpreted this as a glorious victory, and started in pur- 
suit. Prevost occupied a position on Johns Island, which was separ- 
ated from the mainland by a narrow arm of the sea, Stono River 
Here a peculiar combat was enacted, at Stono Ferry, which must be 
described for the honor of the Hessian arms. The regiment Trum- 
bach held a position, a sort of tete de pont, on the mainland, while 
the regiment Wisserbach, with four guns, had been posted in support 
on the island. On the 2oth of June the former was suddenly attacked 
by a much superior force, but defended itself so successfully by a 
steady, well aimed fire, that the enemy fell back again into the woods 
with a loss of about 500 men. Meanwhile an American man of war, 
the Rattlesnake, with sixteen guns, had entered Stono River, in order 
to take the Hessians in rear. But it got under the fire of the 4 guns 
of the regiment Wissenbach and was sunk in shallow water. As the 
ebb tide set in now, the regiment managed to take the ship by assault. 
Who can describe their agreeable surprise, when among the guns were 
found 4 lost at Trenton, and in addition thereto some Hessian colors, 
also some of the sacrifices of that unlucky affair. The regiment kept 
the guns, the colors were sent home on the first opportunity. 

The scorching heat prevented further enterprises. Prevost left a 
garrison in Fort Beaufort, near by, and returned with the remainder 
to Savannah. The capture of Charleston was accomplished later by 
another expedition. First it was necessary to protect Savannah, For 
on September 4, 1779, the French fleet suddenly appeared there, and 
landed a corps of 5,000 French with 53 heavy guns and 14 mortars, 
with which the bombardment was commenced on October 4th; at the 
same time Lincoln appeared again on the land, and united his equally 
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strong army with the French. Both made desperate efforts to get 
possession of the city. The English were opposed by the Americans, 
the Hessians by the French. The hostile commander, Count d’Es- 
taing, ordered a general assault on October 9th, which met, however, 
with a bloody repulse. The besiegers fled back into their camp with a 
loss of 900 men, and quarreling over the responsibility for this disas- 
ter, they raised the siege. Savannah was saved. 

Soon after this Clinton sent from Staten Island a fresh corps of 
7,500 men on 133 vessels with orders to take Charleston. Of all the 
awful sea voyages which are recorded during the American campaign, 
this was doubtless the worst. At times the vessels were completely 
scattered, and it is a wonder wat finally all, with exception of 4, which 
foundered, and one driven out of her course, came together again on 
the last of January, 1780, at the mouth of the Savannah River. A 
small vessel (Anna) with 250 Hessian Jagers was driven to the Irish 
coast, where it stranded. The men were saved, however, and landed 
a second time in New York on October 17, 1780. 

February 12th the troops were landed upon James Island south of 
Charleston. Of the Hessians there were here the regiments Prince 
Carl, Ditfurth and Huyne and some Grenadiers and Jigers. In 
Charleston there were 5,000 Americans and with them 5 frigates (r 
French) in port. The city had 14,000 inhabitants, half of them 
negroes. As several distinguished members of Congress stayed there, 
the defense was energetically supported and carried through. The 
siege progressed very slowly. April 1st the trenches were staked 
out, after 5 weeks the first parallel was opened; 8 days later on May 
12th the garrison surrendered: 2 generals, 400 officers, 6,600 men, in- 
clusive of 1,000 sailors. 

In his report General Clinton praises most highly the merits of the 
Hessian Jagers and Grenadiers. Of the officers, the Colonels v. Huyne 
and v. Kospoth, distinguished themselves. Of the Hessian Jagers it 
is told, that especially good shots posted in the trenches hit single men 
on the hostile ramparts at the distance of 500 paces with ease. 

On May 31st a part of the troops was sent back to New York. 
The command, over those who stayed back, was given to the excel- 
lent General Cornwallis, whom we must now accompany to the end 
of the war. To his corps belonged the Hessian regiments Ditfurth, 
Triimbach and Huyne. He remained in Charleston to the end of 1780. 
From there he undertook an expedition into the interior, which ended 
in the fortunate engagement near Camden, on August 16th. Here 
fell the German General Kalb, 60 years old, who had entered the 
American service. The Americans lost 12 colors and 12 guns. 
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Near the end of the year 1780 Cornwallis was reinforced by a 
corps of 1,500 men, among them the Hessian regiment v. Bose and one 
company Jagers under Captain v. Roeder. General Leslie commanded 
this corps. He joined Cornwallis January 18, 1781, and both now 
started upon a most laborious march to North Carolina, during which 
the troops are said to have bridged in a few months 150 water courses, 
among them the rapid Catawba, their route lay through deserts and 
swamps, in which the inhabitants of the country often believed them 
to be lost, but these obstacles were always happily overcome. 

On. March 15th, 1781, General Green disputed their progress at 
Guildford’s Hall (now called Greensborough in honor of the Amer- 
ican Commander). It came to a very bitter engagement, which took 
a decidedly interesting course. While the English advance guard 
opened the fight, Cornwallis assembled his troops; upon the right 
wing the Hessians and Scotch, (an often tried and proved combina- 
tion), in the center the English guard and the artillery, on the left 
two English regiments. Green posted his troops on a broad front, 
three lines behind each other, each protected by hedges and embank- 
ments. At the first assault all three lines were successfully broken 
through and dispersed, but the different parts soon collected again 
and fired on the victoriously advancing enemies from the rear and 
the flanks so effectively, that they became most seriously discrganized. 
Here it was the Hessian regiment v. Bose, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Du Puy, whose courageous action saved the honor of 
the day. Under the greatest pressure it held out manfully. When the 
enemy appeared in the rear, the second rank faced about, and steadily 
continued the fire. It repulsed every attack, and became the rallying 
point for the other dispersed bodies. It lost a great part of its officers 
and men. Among its killed were Captain v. Wilmowski and Lieu- 
tenant v. Strott. Captain Eigenbrod and Lieutenants Schwaner and 
Teyse were severely wounded. 

The enemy withdrew, but the strength of the allies was exhausted 
too by the engagement. 

Cornwallis went into camp in the interior of Virginia and awaited 
the arrival of reinforcements, which were approaching under General 
Arnold, a leader of doubtful worth, who had gone over to the English 
from the American service. With him was a company of Hessian 
Jagers under Captain Ewald, who became known at a later period as 
the author of a very interesting book concerning the experiences of 
the war, “Treatise on Minor War,” Cassel, 1785. 

In time Cornwallis marched towards the coast, and while en route 
occurred the last engagement in which the Hessians participated in 
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the open field during the war. It was on July 6th, 1781, when Corn- 
wallis intended to cross the. James River near Williamsburg. Gen- 
eral Lafayette was there at his heels, and believed that the greater 
part of the enemy had already crossed the river and that he had only 
its rear guard in his front. But this was not so. Cornwallis was yet 
able to oppose the attack with three English regiments and the regi- 
ment v. Bose, and put the French to flight. They lost 200 men and 
two guns, and did not disturb the march any farther. 

About this time Washington for the last time, but with most de- 
cisive results, carried out a stratagem. He caused the false news to 
be spread that he intended to turn with all his forces upon New York, 
in order to get possession of the city. Even fictitious orders of this 
import were played into the hands of English spies, who sent them 
as important news to headquarters. Clinton never doubted the truth 
of these advices,, particularly as Washington allowed himself to be 
seen repeatedly on reconnoitering rides before the city, and made 
every possible preparation against attack. The Hessian Colonel 
Wurmb, who commanded the outposts, had gathered information, 
which led him to disbelieve the rumors scattered broadcast every- 
where, and he warned General Clinton, but he was not listened to. 
The latter, therefore, concentrated ‘all available troops around himself, 
and did not allow the departure of the reinforcements which Corn- 
wallis was anxiously awaiting in the South. This was exactly what 
Washington desired. Instead of assaulting New York, he turned off 
suddenly to the right, and proceeded by forced marches to Virginia, 
in order to destroy the corps of General Cornwallis. We already 
know the latter to be en route to the coast. He marched with his 
diminished little army from Portsmouth to Yorktown in the hope to 
be able to await further events in this fortified seaport town. 

But this choice became fatal to him. For hardly had he occupied 
the town, when the French fleet under Rochambeau appeared from 
the sea, and on the land side came Washington, with his generals, 
Gates, Greene and Wayne; and an army of 13,000 men; with them 
Lafayette with 8,000 French. 

The siege commenced October 1, 1781, under the personal direc- 
tion of Steuben. Ruin could no longer be averted. After a heavy 
cannonade Cornwallis was forced to leave the city. He attempted 
yet to cross his troops over the York River, but a heavy thunderstorm 
thwarted this last effort. After an honorable defense he capitulated 
on October 18, 1781, with the weak garrison. This consisted of round 
7,400 men; among these the Hessian regiments Erbprinz, v. Bose, 
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two regiments from Franconia and 125 Hessian Jagers. With the 
garrison, 91 guns and 83 warships and transports were lost. 6: 

The prisoners were brought to Frederickstown, in Maryland, and 
remained there to the conclusion of peace. Three days after the capit- 
ulation, Clinton with 24 vessels and 6,000 men entered Chesapeake 
Bay, where he received the mournful tidings of the fall of Yorktown, 
which caused him to turn back at once. 


The fall of Yorktown was of decisive importance for the war. 
England had enough. After six years of war it possessed, outside 
of Canada, only New York, Charleston and Savannah. Even if the 
army was still 42,000 men strong, all supplies for it and the 30,000 
armed royalists, had to be brought over from the mother country. 
The war had already cost England 115,000,000 pounds sterling; the 
public burdens were annually increased by 4% millions. The other 
states were exhausted, too. America had long been without money 
to pay her troops and they were kept together with difficulty. Enlisted 
for a short term, they generally went away when their time was up. 
France, the main support of the rebellion, had already given so much 
that a repetition of the sacrifices through the influences of sympa- 
thetic enthusiasts for liberty, could hardly be expected. Besides 
affairs at home in France were assuming such a shape that the longer 
absence of ships and troops was not advisable. It is hard to judge if 
England, in view of all this, did not give in too soon; but this is cer- 
tain, there was an urgent need of peace on all sides. Yet once more 
recruits came over-from Germany. This was the eighth Hessian 
transport, to which belonged Colonel v. Hatzfeld with 900 men. They 
left Cassel April 10, 1782, and reached Halifax on the 13th of August 
following. 

In expectation of the negotiations for peace, Clinton had been re- 
placed by the more accomplished Carleton, as commander-in-chief, 
and the latter ordered that all special enterprises be suspended; the 
garrisons of Savannah and Charleston were ordered to New York. 
It will give an idea of the distances, and the communications of the 
time, if we learn that eight months passed between the sending of 
these orders from New York, and the return there of the troops. 

General v. Knyphausen now left the troops; General v. Lossberg 
stepped in his place. The departure of the former caused much re- 
gret; the troops and population both loved him and showed this in a 
pronounced manner when he bid them farewell. 

Rumors of peace were now heard on all sides in the quiet month 

- which followed, the troops drilled and maneuvered everywhere as in 
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times of peace. But not till April 8, 1783, was an armistice officially 
announced, and then came the peace of Versailles of November 3, 
1783. 

November 23, 1783, General v. Lossberg left the American soil 
with the last Hessians. They were sent home, as they had come, by 
echelons. The first detachment embarked August 5th and reached 
Hessen in the beginning of. November, 1783; the last party came home 
in May, 1784. The troops upon entering Cassel were received with 
great enthusiasm. A parade and review before the Langrave on 
Bowling Green closed the campaign, as it had preceded it. 

Of the 12,500 Hessians which had gone forth in 1776 and about 
5,000 which had followed in the next seven years, about 11,000 re- 
turned safe and sound. Of the missing number, 6,500, 2,000 at least 
are said to have remained voluntarily in America, which they were 
fully authorized to do upon the return of the troops. Many a prisoner 
of war, with or against his will, also remained in the country. We 
may, therefore, accept 4,500 as the number lost, which includes all 
killed in battle, swallowed by the waves, or who died from wounds or 
disease. 

The returning ones did not wear the laurel of the victor, but no 
just critic can diminish the honor that they did their duty as becomes 
true soldiers. 

With few exceptions, the Hessians were victorious, in all the com- 
bats of the six years of war; not infrequently their bravery brought 
about the decision. By this they earned for themselves in a high degree 
the appreciation of the English commanders which found often most 
honorable expression. 

Of special interest are the tactical lessons of this peculiar war. It 
has, as already mentioned, brought into the foreground the value of 
the individual man, and out of this theory, the tactics of our day have 
developed. 

_ War history erroneously names the Napoleonic wars as the start- 
ing point of modern tactics. It hardly admits of a doubt that the 
French officers, who fought in America, felt very perceptibly this in- 
novation, and promoted its application in their own army. And we 
certainly have a right to surmise that Napoleon himself observed 
closely these manifestations, and turned them to good account, for 
it is a matter of fact, that he evidently imitated General Washington 
in many points. The Hessian officers, too, brought home their ex- 
periences and tried to turn them to account to the best of their ability, 
under the peace conditions. But the sphere of their work was a too 
limited one for the gain to be felt beyond their own country. The 
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prejudice which had formed against the campaign was, unjustly too, 
transferred to the troops. 

In the wars against France, 1792-94, the Hessian troops attracted 
well deserved attention on account of their war experienced training 
and good discipline. In our field service regulations we find still 
many a regulation, which owes its first application and development to 
the pressure of circumstances in the American war. It was the school 
of minor war, of outpost and advance guard duty, a theatre of bold 
enterprises, where the troops are dependent upon the ingenuity, pres- 
ence of mind and energy of the commander; and where the sharp 
eye, the bold heart and the sure aim of the individual soldier are of 
decisive moment. . 

These experiences generally known to-day came down from the 
American War of Independence. 

The work of the fleet and its co-operation with the land troops, 
which was made uncommonly difficult by distance and the state of 
naval technics of that day, gives rise to interesting reflections. 

There is, therefore, due to this war and the meritorious action of 
the Hessian troops in the same much more consideration than has 
been given to it so far in war history. 



















ORDRE DE BATAILLE OF THE HESSIAN AUXILIARY TROOPS WHEN 
MOBILIZED. 







Commander-in-Chief, 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL V. HEISTER. 














FIRST DIVISION. 





The same. 





FIRST BRIGADE, 





Major-General v. Marbach, commander. 
Infantry Regiment v. Marbach (1), Colonel v. Romrodt. 
Infantry Regiment v. Donop, Colonel v. Gosen. 

Infantry Regiment v. Wutgrau (2), Colonel v. Kospoth. 
Infantry Regiment v. Erbprinz, Colonel v. Hachenberg. 
Grenadier Battalion (3), Lieutenant-Colonel v. Block. 









SECOND BRIGADE. 


Regiment Guards, Colonel v. Wurmb. 

Infantry Regiment Prince Carl, Colonel v. Schreiber. 

Infantry Regiment v. Ditfurth, Colonel v. Bose. 

Infantry Regiment v. Grumbach (4), Colonel v. Bischoffshausen. 
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Grenadier Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel v. Minnigerode. 
1. Since 1780; Joung Lossberg. 

2. Since 1779; Landgraf, later Kospoth. 

3. These were always called after the commander. 

4. Since 1778; v. Bose. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
Lieutenant-General v. Knyphausen. 


THIRD BRIGADE. 


Colonel v. Lossberg, commander. 

Garrison Regiment v. Huyne (5), Colonel v. Huyne. 
Garrison Regiment v. Stein, Colonel Seitz. 

Infantry Regiment v. Knyphausen, Colonel v. Borke. 
Grenadier Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Kohler. 


FOURTH BRIGADE. 
Major-General Schmidt, commander. 
Infantry Regiment v. Lossberg (6), Colonel v. Loos. 
Garrison Regiment v. Wissenbach (7), Colonel v. Horn. 
Garrison Regiment v. Bunau (8), Colonel v. Bunau. 
Land Grenadier Regiment Rall, Colonel Rall. 
Grenadier Battalion, Colonel v. Lisingen. 
2 (later 6) companies Jager, Colonel v. Donop. 
3 Companies Field Artillery (38 guns), Colonel v. Eitel. 
5. Since 1780; v. Benning. 
6. Since 1780; v. Borbeck. 
7. Since 1780; v. Knobloch. 
8. Since 1778; v. Schreiber. 


Total—4 Grenadier Battalions, 1 Land Grenadier Regiment, 10 
Infantry Regiments, 4 Garrison Regiments, 2 Jager Companies (later 
increased to 6), 3 Companies Field Artillery. 

Total—Round numbers, 12,000. 

The regiments consisted originally of 5, the grenadier battalions, 
each of 4 companies. 

To a.regiment belonged 21 officers and 60 non-commissioned 
officers, 22 musicians, 530 privates. 

A grenadier battalion had 16 officers, 44 non-commissioned officers, 
20 musicians and 424 privates. 

A Jager company had 4 officers, 12 non- commissioned officers, 3 
musicians and 105 Jagers. 
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THE DIARY OF A CANOE EXPEDITION INTO 
THE EVERGLADES AND INTERIOR 
OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA IN 1842. 


BY THE LATE GEO. HENRY PREBLE, REAR ADMIRAL, U.S. N. 


THE following pages are a verbatim transcript of a penciled mem- 
orandum of events made by me from day to day while on an expedi- 
tion across the Everglades, around Lake Okeechobee, and up and 
down the connecting rivers and lakes, in 1842. Now that it is 
proposed to drain the Everglades and open them to cultivation, and 
a dredge-boat is actually at work excavating. a navigable outlet 
into Lake Okeechobec, this diary, which preserves some of the 
features of the country forty years ago, may have more or less 
historical interest. A New Orleans newspaper (The Times Dem- 
ocrat) describing the route of the party of surveyors, who had 
recently gone over very much the same routes as this expedition 
of 1842, only in reverse, states that it is the first time these re- 
gions have been traversed by white men,—evidently a mistake, as 
even this expedition of forty years previous was not the first that 
had visited Lake Okeechobee. General Taylor’s battle was fought 
on the shores of that lake in 1837, and the Everglades had been trav- 
ersed and retraversed by the expeditions of the army and navy before 
that. 

Sprague’s “History of the Florida War,” published in 1848, is 
the only work that mentions the services of the navy in that con- 
nection, and in its appendix.there are tables exhibiting the casual- 
ties of the officers, seamen, and marines of the United States navy 
operating against the Indians in Florida, and of the officers and 
marines who were brevetted. Cooper, in the continuation of his - 
“History of the United States Navy,” to 1856, makes no mention 
whatever of the Florida War, though the navy constantly shared 
in its hardships from 1836 to 1842, and its losses were proportion- 
ate to those of the army. Later writers of our naval history, taking 
Cooper’s work as a standard authority, have been equally remiss. 
The naval history of the Florida war has yet to be written. 
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The expedition, my diary of which follows, was commanded by 
Lieutenant John Rogers, who died a rear-admiral. The second officer 
in seniority, Lieutenant William L. Herndon, the father-in-law of 
President Arthur, as is well known, went down in the steamer Central 
America, preferring “certain death to the abandonment of his post,” 
and of the remaining officers, only myself and Passed Midshipman 
Samuel Chase Barney (who is no lenger in the service) are living. 
It is to be presumed that all, or nearly all of the seamen, and rank and 
file of marines, have passed away. 

The “dug-out” canoes which formed our homes for the sixty 
days the expedition lasted were hollowed cypress logs, about thir- 
ty feet long and four feet wide, propelled by paddles, and steered 
by a broad rudder. At the stern was a locker about six feet long, 
which held our stores. and ammunition, the latter sealed in glass 
bottles for preservation from dampness. On the top of this locker . 
the officer spread his blankets, and it formed his bed at night; the 
men sleeping on their paddles and thwarts,—a hard life at the best. 
Each canoe was provided with a tent, a small square-sail made of 
ordinary cotton sheeting, and an awning. 

The following is Lieutenant John Rodger’s official report of the 
expedition, which this diary records and supplements : 


“UNITED STATES Bric JEFFERSON, INDIAN Key, April 12, 1842. 


“Sir,—In obedience to your orders to proceed to the Okeechobee 
and thoroughly examine the country adjacent, I have the honor to re- 
port that on the 15th of February I left Key Bicayne with a detach- 
ment of men from the Madison, under Lieutenant Commanding Hern- 
don; from the Jefferson, under Passed Midshipman Preble; and of 
the marines, under Second Lieutenant Taylor. The examination was 
made, but, unfortunately, without any success. The Indian towns de- 
serted, camps abandoned, and fields uncultivated, but only once did 
we get near the Indians. This was on Lake Tohopkeliga; but no 
sooner had the first canoe emerged from its outlet than a large fire 
sprung upon the opposite side of the lake. Thinking it impossible 
that we could have been discovered, the boats were carefully con- 
cealed, and at night we made the circuit of the lake, hoping to find 
the fires of the Indians. Failing in this, I went around by daylight, 
closely examining every nook upon the lake ; but we had been seen. 

“The Thlo-thlo-pop-ka, or Fish-Eating Creek, runs through an 
open prairie, to which it serves as a drain. As might be expected, it 

gives evidence of being in the wet season a large stream, but when 
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I examined it the volume of water it discharged was very small. This 
stream is very tortuous, and sometimes swells into a river, and then 
dwindles into a brook. Its head is in a marshy prairie, where a num- 
ber of streamlets run together about twenty miles in a straight line, 
due east to the Okeechobee, but following the course of the creek 
about twice that distance. The banks of Fish-Eating Creek are cov- 
ered with game, and its waters filled with fish. 

“The Kissimmee is a deep, rapid stream, generally running 
through a marshy plain, but sometimes the pine land approaches its 
borders, and sometimes beautiful live-oak hummocks fringe its banks. 
The In-to-kee-tah, or Deer-Driving Place, is a pretty little lake, with 
an island of perhaps one hundred acres of very fine land. ‘There,’ 
said the guide, ‘the Indians once lived in very great numbers, and 
many may yet remain;’ so our boats were concealed, and we waited 
for night to make an examination, when the fires would point out the 
exact position of any party; but though appearances proved the first 
part of our guide’s assertion, we found the town had been long de- 
serted. 

“The Kissimmee is, I think, the natural drain of the immense 
plains which form this part of the country; but though deep and 
rapid it is quite narrow. It is something strange that very often the 
surface of the river is covered by floating grass and weeds so strongly 
matted together that the men stood upon the mass and hauled the 
boats over it as over shoals. The Kissimmee runs into the Okeecho- 
bee, which filters its spongy sides into the Everglades, whose waters 
finally, by many streams, empty into the ocean. 

“On the 11th of April we returned to Key Biscayne, having been 
living in our canoes fifty-eight days, with less rest, fewer luxuries, 
and harder work than fall to the lot of that estimable class of citizens 
who dig our canals. At Key Biscayne the various detachments were 
disbanded, and returned to their several commands. 


“Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) “JoHN Ropcers, 


“Lieutenant Commanding. 


“LIEUTENANT J. T. MCLAUGHLIN, 


“Commanding Florida Expedition.” 
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THE DIARY OF A CANOE EXPEDITION INTO THE EVERGLADES OF 
FLORIDA IN 1842. 


Feb. 4, 1842.—At Indian Key, preparing for an Expedition into 
the Everglades; also rigging and fitting ship, having stepped a new 
foremast. 

Feb. 12.—Left the Brig Jefferson at Key Biscayne at 4 P. M., in 
command of five canoes and twenty-two men; arrived at Fert Dallas 
at 7 Pp. M., and camped for the night on the left-hand bank of the river 
opposite. At 8 p. M. a detachment of canoes from the Madison came 
up, and camped on our right. 

Feb. 13, Sunday.—Capt. Rodgers came up at daylight and assumed 
command of the scout, arranged as follows: Staff Lieut. John Rodg- 
ers commanding the scout ; Rob. Tansall, 2d Lt. of marines, adjutant ; 
Negro John, wife, and child, and John Tigertail, Indian guide. 3 
canoes, 4 sailors, 7 marines. 

Ist Division, U. S. Sch. Madison: Lieut. Wm. L. Herndon com- 
manding ; Passed Mid. S. C. Barney; Asst. Surgeon A. A. Henderson. 
6 canoes, 29 men. 

2d Division, U. S. Brigantine Jefferson: Passed Mid. Geo. H. 
Preble commanding ; Midshipman C. Benham. 4 canoes, 18 men. 

3d Division, marines: 2d Lieut. R. D. Taylor commanding. 3 
canoes, 17 men. 

Recapitulation: 16 canoes, 2 lieuts., 2 passed mid., 1 mid., I asst. 
surgeon, 2 Its. of marines, 51 sailors, 24 marines, 1 Indian, 1 negro, I 
squaw, I papoose. Total, 87 souls. 

At 8 a. M. the expedition started up the bay to the Nd.: at noon 
entered the Rio Ratones, and followed its very winding course to the 
Everglades. Both banks of the river lined with mangroves. At 2 
P. M. came to in the grass and dined. At sundown camped in the 
canoes under the lee of some bushes. 

Monday, Feb. 14.—Valentine’s day; under way at daylight. At 
8 a. M. entered New river at its source ; followed it down, and reached 
Fort Lauderdale at 11 A. M., in season to see it abandoned by the army. 
Procured an Indian guide, and at 1 p. M. started up river. At 4.30, 
came to on the left-hand bank, and pitched our tents in an open pine 
barren with palmetto undergrowth. 

Tuesday, Feb. 15.—En route again at daylight. At 8 a. M. en- 
tered the Everglades and stood to the Nd. and Wd., through a gen- 
erally broad and open trail. At 2 Pp. M. hauled into the grass and 
dined. The guide lost the trail several times, and put.back to find it. 
At 7.30 Pp. M. hauled into the grass and camped in the canoes for the 
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night. Observed the light of a fire in the S. E., and supposed it at 
our last night’s camp. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16.—Underway at 6.30 A. M.; traversed an open 
trail; saw only two islets, Examined the first, and found that it had 
been cultivated. Dined under the shade of the second island. Weather 
disagreeable and rainy. At 5 Pp. M. came to under the lee of a small 
clump of bushes, where we procured a quantity of crane’s eggs, and 
camped in the canoes for the night. Course during the day to the Nd. 
and Wd. The night silence broken by the screaming of Everglade 
hens and cranes, the bellowings of frogs, and the hooting of owls. 

Thursday, Feb. 17—A cold morning, wind N. E. The word 
passed to follow on at sunrise. Course to the Nd. and Ed. through a 
bad trail, most of which we broke for ourselves through the saw- 
grass. At Io A. M., saw high trees bearing per compass N. E. by E. 
Probably a part of the Alpatioka, or Cypress Swamp, bordering the 
pine barrens along the coast. Very few bushes in sight during the 
day. Lat. obs’d at noon 26° 16’ N. At sundown camped in the 
canoes around a small clump of bushes, and posted sentry as usual. 

Friday, Feb. 18—Warm and pleasant. Light airs from the S. E. 
At 7 A. M. got the canoes under way, and followed a northerly course 
during the day, but very winding. Our guides caught five Terrapins, 
and the men obtained several hats full of crane’s eggs. Had to break 
our trail most of the day, the men walking the canoes along. Our route 
through a portion of the glades plentifully besprinkled with bushes. 
Camped at sundown in the canoes under the shelter of some bushes, 
and made my supper off of some trout which had jumped into my 
canoe as we pushed along. 

Saturday, Feb. 19.—Warm and pleasant. Started at sunrise, course 
N. N. W., through an open and generally deep trail, the plain covered 
with short grass, fields of water-lilies, and low bushes. The Cypress 
in sight to the right N. E. Came to at sundown at a smaii island 
showing traces of an old Indian encampment ; pitched my tent under a 
tall cabbage-tree, and had a tall sleep. Lat. at noon 26° 38’ N. 

Sunday, Feb. 20.—Warm and pleasant; wind S. S. E. Passed 
through open Everglades, no bushes. Cypress to the right. Tracked 
the canoes all day, and at times forced them through the mud and 
grass with the assistance of the crews of four canoes to each one. Lat. 
26° 27'; course N. W. Our guides say the water in the Everglades 
is unusually low. Camped in the canoes in the grass; no fires allowed, 
and night rainy. To-day officers as well as men have been compelled 
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to wade in the mud, saw-grass, and water, and assist the sailors in 
dragging the canoes. Saw large flocks of white curlew. 

Monday, Feb. 21.—Morning thick and misty; underway with 
canoes at 74% A. M. Course generally N. W. to W. Thick, cloudy 
weather, with heavy showers of rain. Country an open prairie, with 
the Cypress on our right. Killed a black moccasin-snake and saw 
others; they are very numerous. Passed the remains cf an old 
clinker-built canoe, probably an army-boat; broke it up for firewood. 
At sundown nearly surrounded by woods on the horizon, our course 
taking us along those to the N. E. The woods bordering Lake Okee- 
chobee in sight in the N. W. Wind during the day N. E., but shifted 
about sundown to the N. W., bringing clear and cool weather. Camped 
in our canoes in the open grass. Saw during the day numerous flocks 
of wild birds,—curlew, cranes, blue-winged teal, crow blackbirds, 
swallows, etc. 

Tuesday, Feb. 22.—Washington’s birthday. Morning air clear, 
and cold enough to show our breath. Wind N. N. E. At 4.30 Pp. M. 
left the Everglades, passed through a narrow belt of cypress swamp, 
hauled over a sandy ridge, and launched our canoes in the waters of 
Lake Okeechobee, or “the Bigwater.” Camped under what was once 
Fort Dulany, a cabbage-tree log fortress. The lake spread out before 
us, and to the Wd. when the sun went down no land visible. 

Wednesday, Feb. 23.—Launched our canoes upon the lake through 
a rough surf and heavy swell. One of my canoes was swamped, and 
capsized, losing everything,—provisions, arms, clothing, and ammu- 
nition. Turned back and assisted the canoe to land, bailed her out, and 
started with her again; the other commands ahead; followed them 
along the coast of the Lake, and landed with them about two miles 
to the Sd. and Ed. Was ordered by Captain Rodgers to remain in 
charge of the provisions with the boats of my command, and twelve 
men and one canoe and five marines, while the remainder of the Ex- 
pedition, taking provisions for six days, continued their cruise along 
shore. At 9 A. M. the Expedition departed with twelve boats and 
fifty-eight men, leaving me Midm, Benham and four boats, with seven- 
teen men. Commenced securing the provisions from the weather and 
devising means for our defence. 

Thursday, Feb. 24.—Organized our camp, inspected the arms, and 
exercised the men. Commenced building a log fort of cabbage-trees, 
and had it three logs high when the Expedition unexpected!y hove in 
sight and suspended our labors. Before sundown it arrived at our 
camp, when I restored the marines to their proper commander and 
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took my own division again. Benham shot a crow blackbird and a 
woodpecker, and with their assistance we made a sumptuous dinner. 


Friday, Feb. 25.—My birthday. The canoes underway at day- 
light. Stood to the Nd. and Wd., coasting the Lake under sail. The 
-guide’s boat swamped ; hauled into the grass and dined while waiting 
for the guide’s boat to come up. At 4 P. M. discovered eight hogs on 
‘the beach; sent the guide in to shoot one. Heard a noise like wood- 
chopping (probably a hog rooting); sent the boats in, landed and 
armed the men, and dispatched each command on a scout. The 
Madison’s men going across the country, the marines along the shore 
interiorly, and my command up the beach to the N. W. in search 
-of Indian canoes. Discovered an old Indian encampment, apparently 
many months deserted. The guide shot one large hog and wounded 
another, a sow, which our officers ran down afterwards and captured. 
On the return of the scouts, Tansall, with twelve marines. was sent 
out again with orders to scour the country to the Everglades. He 
‘returned at 7 Pp. M., after a fatiguing march through mud and water, 
but without having effected his object. He reported the Everglades 
as approaching this portion of the Lake, and his discovery of a stream 
or river about a mile and a half north of us, and leading apparently 
into the Everglades. We are to explore it to-morrow. Camped for 
the night, and pitched our tents under a grove of cypress, maple, bay, 
-and cabbage-trees. The beautiful moonlight contrasting with the dark 
recesses of the forest, and our camp-fires’ glare upon the gray mossy 
‘beards which draped the trees, and our rough and rugged men in their 
careless costumes and still more careless attitudes, combined to make 
our bivouac a scene which Salvator Rosa would have been glad to 
“have copied. Regaled on fried pork. Our men went the whole hog, 
and dispatched both animals to the skin and hoof. Punished one of 
my men, John Bath, with eighteen lashes for drunkenness and insub- 
ordination, and for endangering the safety of the whole command by 
‘his noise. 

Saturday, Feb. 26—Underway at 6.30 a. m. After refreshing with 
a “pot of coffee,” stood along the Lake to the Nd. and Wd. About a 
‘mile up entered “Tansall’s River,” bordered on both sides with large 
cypress and a young growth of maple and bay-trees; about one- 
quarter of a mile up reached its head. The Madisons and Jeffersons 
were ordered to march; and we waded through cypress and willows 
up to our waists in water and mud about 200 yards, and came toa belt 
-of saw-grass which was at least 15 feet high; waded 50 yards farther 
and reached the dry land,—a wide plain dotted with cabbage-tree and 
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pine hummocks and a palmetto scrub; dense woods surrounding the 
entire horizon. Saw ten parroquets. On emerging from the grass the 
Madisons went off in a S. Easterly direction; the Jeffersons with me 
to the N. W. Marched six or eight miles over the plain. Examined 
several hummocks, discovered two long-abandoned encampments ; 
found numerous trails of horse-tracks and footprints,—none of which, 
our guide said, were newer than three weeks. On our march started 
four deer; they stood at gaze and looked at us. How tantalizing not 
to be allowed to shoot them! Returned to our canoes about one P. M. 
Turned down river and resumed our course along the coast of the 
Lake. The Madisons on their march discovered an old encampment. 
During the afternoon explored five creeks in search of canoes and 
Indians; discovered nothing to repay our trouble. Passed six or 
eight large Iridian encampments, of old-standing, like those we visited 
in the forenoon. Our guides are of opinion they were all abandoned 
at the time the Indians entered the Everglades in 1837. Found the 
coast this afternoon gradually bending to the Sd. and Wd. Crossed a 
deep bay in the Lake, making to the Nd. and Wd. At dark came to in 
the bulrushes and camped in our canoes; night rainy, coast low and 
swampy, mosquitos plenty. Oh, Lord! 

Sunday, Feb. 27—Warm and pleasant, with light airs from the 
N. W. Underway at sunrise to Sd. and S. W. to S. Saw many alli- 
gators basking on the water, and immense flocks of white curlew and 
other birds. The coast of the Lake low and marshy, and: bordered 
with sedges. Lat. at noon 27° 2’ N. Camped in our canoes around 
some small lumps of floating land, just enough to swear by and make 
a fire on. During the night saw the reflection of a large fire N. N. W. 
of us; supposed it the prairie fired by army scouts in that direction. 

Monday, Feb. 28.—Pleasant and warm, wind S. E. to E. Coasted 
the Lake to the Sd. and Ed. between isolated patches of marsh-grass. 
Land low and fringed with bulrushes. Lieutenant Taylor, in the 
afternoon, discovered an old Indian canoe in shore, and broke it up. 
Made sail at sundown and stood E. N. E. about three miles; hauled 
well into the grass, and camped in the canoes. Killed a moccasin- 
snake. Made our supper on a “stewzee” of young cranes, water- 
turkeys, and fried eggs. Lat. at noon 26° 50’ N. 

Tuesday, March 1.—Warm and pleasant, wind E, S. E.; underway 
at sunrise; paddled until 10 a. M. to the E. S. E., and landed on a 
small sand beach. At Io A. M. made sail and stood to the Nd. and Wd. 
on a return trail. Lat. at noon 26° 55’ N. At 4.30 Pp. M. reached our 
<amp of night before last, passed it, and entered a creek to the Nd. and 
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Wd. Were soon stopped by floating weeds similar to heads of lettuce, 
and came to with the canoes. The Madisons were sent on a march 
to the Sd. and Wd. in search of Fish-Eating Creek, and the marines 
in pursuit of a fire sent to the N. N. W. Sent five of my men to build 
a fire to guide their return. After a fatiguing march through saw- 
grass and water, both parties returned to camp about 9, entirely un- 
successful. At 9.30 heard the report of three muskets west of us; 
supposed them fired by'the guides, who have not yet come up. 

Wednesday, March 2.—Marines ordered to prepare for a three 
days’ march to the Nd. and Wd. in search of a fire seen in that direc- 
tion. Myself, with six men, ordered to trace out a supposed creek. 
Captain Rodgers accompanied me. Started, middle-deep, in mud and 
water, and commenced our wade through the saw-grass towards an 
island about quarter of a mile distant. Reached it, puffing and blow- 
ing with our exertions. Climbed a tree and looked about for the 
creek ; could discover none, though a line of bushes S. E. of us seemed 
to point one out. Heard the report of one musket, then another, and 
soon a third. Was ordered by Captain R. to return and prepare for a 
push along the coast in the direction of the firing. Glad to escape a 
damp and tiresome march, turned about and reached the canoes about 
9 A. M., and started down the creek, and to the Sd. and Ed. picked up 
our guide about three miles down, and turned back, pushing into all 
the bays and inlets to discover the creek. Captain R. ordered me to 
follow up an inlet and examine it; followed it out, pushing through 
fields of broad-leaved lilies and spatter-docks, and came into the Lake 
again about a mile to the Sd. Made sail to return. Met Captain 
Herndon with the Madisons near an “old cypress,” and was informed 
by him of the discovery of the creek, and that I was to go to the ren- 
dezvous and take charge of the marines’ canoes, the marines being off 
on their march. Joined my boats about 5 P. M.° 

Thursday, March 3.—Still camping in our canoes in the grass and 
weeds, no dry land neighborly. Read, smoked, and slept. At 11.30 
received orders to join the remainder of the scout, and bring them 
marines’ boats along, men being sent me to man them. Got underway 
and stood up the Fish-Eating Creek to Fort Centre. The creek wind- 
ing and deep. Arrived at 1 p. M. and found all the canoes there. The 
large fire still to be seen N. N. W. of us. Sent a canoe and four men 
to the Island to wait the return of the marines. 

Friday, March 4.—Pleasant, fresh breezes from S. E. Appointed 
Supt. of repairs, and ordered to fill up gaps and put the Fort (a cab- 
bage-tree stockade) in a state of defence. Cut trees and stuck them 
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up like the others. Went to the mouth of the creek, 6 miles west, and 
observed the Lat., 27° 04’ N. On my return found the marines at the 
Fort, they having marched there. Sent for my boat. The coxswain 
on his return reported having found on the island several old houses, 
some pumpkins, and parts of half a dozen saddles, but no signs of 
recent habitation. 

Saturday, March 5.—Warm and pleasant. Left the Fort at day- 
light. Doct. Henderson, with fifteen men and marines, and John 
Tigertail, sick, remaining behind. Proceeded up the creek with great 
difficulty, pushing the canoes through the weeds, the creek for a space 
spreading out into a wide swamp. Saturday night remembered absent 
friends. 

Sunday, March 6.—After hauling the canoes over two troublesome 
places re-entered the creek,—a beautiful stream, clear, with a beautiful 
white sandy bottom. Pulled against the current to the Sd. and Wd. 
Saw immense flocks of cranes, pink spoonbills, curlew, and wild tur- 
keys in plenty. Also, a large number of alligators killed; killed two 
small ones and cut off their tails for eating ; caught a soft-skelled and 
a hard-shelled turtle and had them cooked for supper, with a fry of 
some little fish that foolishly jumped into one of the canoes. Our 
camping-ground the prettiest by far that we have had. Two veteran 
cypress stretched their scraggy arms over our camp, draped in moss to 
the very ground. The day was rendered harmonious by the warblings 
of multitudes of feathered choristers, and the night hideous with the 
splash of alligators, hooting of owls, and screamings of a variety of 
unquiet night-birds. 

Monday, March 7.—Warm and pleasant. Left our beautiful camp 
at sunrise, pursuing the windings of the creek, which occasionally 
spread out to the appearance of quite a large river, but soon returns to 
fiarrow bounds. At 11 a. M. reached the head of the stream, which 
loses itself in a swamp. Dined and turned back. Permission to shoot 
was granted, and bang, bang, bang went guns and pistols in every 
direction. At sundown landed and pitched our tents under a cypress 
grove, and feasted sumptuously on wild turkey, broiled and fried cur- 
lew, plover, and teal, stewed crane, grecian ladies and fried fish, our 
spoils of the day. The Astor House could not have supplied such a 
dinner on such appetites. Invited Capts. Rodgers and Herndon to our 
feast, and illuminated our camp with three halves of spermaceti can- 
dies. Lat. 27° 5’ N. 

Tuesday, March 8.—Warm and pleasant; wind S. E. Breakfasted 
off the remains of our “Tarkey,” as my coxswain called it, and un- 
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derway at daylight. Passed both haulovers with little trouble, leaving 
one to the left and the other to the right. Dined in the canoes in the 
grass. Passed an extent of prairie which had been burnt over since we 
passed up, and in places yet burning, which accounts for the dense 
smoke seen yesterday. .After dining hauled the canoes through a nar- 
row streamlet into a lily swamp; tracked them across it, and bothered 
about until after dark searching for the creek; finally struck it and 
reached Fort Center, where only three boats had as yet arrived. Gar- 
rison well. 

Wednesday, March 9.—Pleasant and warm. The marines, canoes, 
and adjutants did not come in until this morning. Served out thirty 
days’ provisions to the men, and exercised them at target-shooting. 
Discovered all hands were plaguey poor shots. 

Thursday, March 10.—Warm and pleasant. At morning muster 
and inspection discovered that Silas Soule and Jas. Gamble had de- 
serted during the night, taking with them a musket, twelve cartridges, 
a quantity of provisions, and a bag of clothing. At 9 A. . left the 
Fort in the canoes and stood down the creek. Passed Mid. S. C. 
Barney was left at the Fort with a garrison of twenty men, comprising 
all the sick, lame, and lazy. As we left the creek made sail and stood 
to the Nd. and Ed. At 4.30 Pp. m. entered the Kissimmee river, and 
stood up it. At 5.30 camped on the left bank in our canoes. The 
ground swampy. Transferred Mid. Benham to Capt. Herndon’s 
division temporarily. At night very much annoyed by the mosquitos. 
Benham’s canoe swamped during the night and set him afloat in his 
bed, besides damaging all his provender. 

Friday, March 11.—Weather good. Started sun half an hour high 
up river. Saw large flocks of green parroquets, and the prairie to the 
Wd. on fire. The river rapid and deep, with banks or “levees” thrown 
up by floods on each side, and crowned with willow and mangrove 
bushes. Marshy fields beyond this narrow belt of banking. Paddled 
along until sundown, and camped on the left-hand bank. Supper, a 
“erecian lady” stewed; horrible cannibal that I am, found the “lady” 
a very good morsel. Mem. grecian lady, a .water-fowl, sometimes 
called “a water-turkey.” 

Saturday, March 12.—Pleasant. Pulled up-stream against a strong 
current; the banks continue marshy, with here and there a live-oak 
hummock. Passed beautiful magnolia-trees in full blossom. The pine 
barrens to-day approach both banks to within a quarter of a mile, and 
every minute the winding of the stream would appear to be leading us 
into them. At 11 stopped at a live-oak hummock, formerly full of 
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Indians. We landed the marines about a quarter of a mile down- 
stream to attack it in the rear, and pulled up cautiously with the re- 
mainder of the force ; found it deserted, with no recent signs of habita- 
tion. Waited for the marines to come up; dined, and continued on up 
river. At 2 P. M..came to a pine-log stockade, one of the numerous 
posts held by the army in times gone by. The enclosure was choked 
with weeds ; logs had fallen out, and those yet standing were partially 
burnt down. Continued our route until sundown, and camped in a 
beautiful live-oak hummock. Supper, catfish, chowder and molasses 
candy. 

Sunday, March 13.—During the morning a dense fog settled over 
the country and debarred progress. At 10 A. M., cleared off pleasant. 
Paddled all day against an increasing rapid current. The banks of 
the river lined with marshy weeds and tall canebrakes, with here and 
there a live-oak hummock draped with moss. Passed several old en- 
campments. At 8 p. M. camped in the tall and rank grass under ven- 
erable live oaks and maples. Supper, a stew made of three fledgling 
herons, purloined by our doctor from a nest. 

Monday, March 14.—Warm and pleasant. Commenced our route 
with the sun. Country much the same as yesterday, but the man- 
groves and willows seen more abundant. Saw immense flocks of cur- 
lew flying in two irregular columns, each apparently miles in length. 
Evening a very heavy rain, which continued at intervals all night. 
Camped in a maple grove. Hauled over several places during the 
day where the bottom had fallen out, or, as one of our men remarked, 
where the grass was made before the land. Our men dragged the 
canoes of the whole command over grass and roots that choked the 
river in places where a fifteen-foot pole (the canoe’s sprit) failed to 
touch bottom. 

Tuesday, March 15.—Cool and cloudy, wind N. E.; at 9 A. M. 
landed and examined a live-oak hummock where Indians had been 
dressing deer-skins not more than two weeks back. At.9.30. landed 
at another hummock where was a large mound, out of which Fanny, 
the Indian wife of our Guide, assured us she had seen money, breast- 
plates, and beads dug.. Set the men to work with their paddles, prom- 
ising them good current money for all they found in the mound; ex- 
cavated quite a trench, but found nothing but a few bones and blue 
glass beads. At 10.30 landed on another hummock at the end of a 
pine barren, and found recent traces of a large encampment, with 
horse and cow-tracks, etc. The guide killed a large raccoon. Halted 
half an hour and continued on up the river, which is bound chiefly 
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by willows and tall rushes; tide and wind in our teeth and hard to 
combat. At 8 p. M. halted the canoes in the grass and camped in them, 
there being no solid camping-place to be found. The river coquetted 
with us all the afternoon, leading nearly up to the hummock and then 
branching off again. ‘ No fires allowed, consequently no coffee. 

Wednesday, March 16.—A cool morning, but clear and pleasant. 
Up and away with the sun. At Io A. M. camped in a live-oak hum- 
mock, where was once an Indian village; feasted on blackberries. 
One of our men killed a large rattlesnake with eight rattles; he was 
skinned, cooked, and eaten; I partook of a bit, just to be able to say 
I had eaten rattlesnake ; found the meat very good indeed, and would 
have enjoyed a larger portion, but as it was the men’s titbit, did not 
like to deprive them of it. At midnight we got underway and pro- 
ceeded to an island on a lake, hoping to discover something to repay 
us for our night’s work, as it once was a famous resort for the In- 
dians. We reached the island at 2 A. M., and sent off two scouting- 
parties to surprise the enemy. At 3 A. M. the scouts returned without 
making any wonderful discovery. They found old encampments 
abundant. Punished Wm. Harding with twenty-four lashes by Capt. 
Rodgers’s order for quarrelling, and Antonio Cruize with six for lazi- 
ness on my own responsibility. 

Thursday, March 17.—Pleasant. At daylight discovered on the 
opposite shore of the Lake something resembling two canoes ; shoved 
out our canoes and gave chase. The canoes proved phantoms, the 
erection of the lively imagination of a boatswain’s mate of the Madi- 
son. Returned to the island, and camped for the day on the shore of 
the Lake neighboring it. Lieut. Tansall with twenty-four men ex- 
plored the island, and returned at 8 p. M. with an Indian’s knife and 
skull, which he had found in a grave.- The island is called by the 
Indians In-to-ke-tala, or Deer-Driving. 

Friday, March 18.—Easterly wind and foggy morning. At 8 A. M. 
crossed the Lake to its eastern shore. At 10 A. M. reached the marsh 
bordering the edge of the Lake and hauled the canoes into the grass. 
Started on a march with six of my own comniand and twelve marines. 
Marched across a fine grass prairie for a couple of miles as we judged, 
and examined four live-oak hummocks. On all four discovered traces 
of old encampments, and through one the appearance of a wagon- 
trail; no recent signs. Started a bear and gave him chase, but Mr. 
Bruin ran too fast for us (not being permitted to fire at him) and 
lodged in a palmetto scrub three or four hundred yards off. Sur- 
rounded and closed in upon it with the men and endeavored to beat 
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him up, but our shaggy-coated gent managed to elope unseen. Got 
back to the canoes about 1 p. M. Camped in the grass at sundown. 
Punished Meade by Capt. R.’s order for making a fire without per- 
mission. Lat., noon, 27° 51’ N. 

Saturday, March 19.—Pleasant; underway at sunrise; pulled or 
paddled around the bend in the Lake, and entered the Kissimmee on 
its N. W. shore at 9 A. M. Paddled two hours more. The pine barrens 
shaking hands with the banks of the river. Came up with the remains 
of a large stockade (Fort Gardner) in a live-oak hummock and mostly 
burnt down. At noon the creek spread out into another Lake, sur- 
rounded by piney. woods and live-oak hummocks; dined under the 
shadow of one of the latter, and resumed our route across the Lake. 
At 4 Pp. M. entered the grass on the opposite shore in search of the 
river. At 4.30 hauled up the canoes and camped in the pine barren. 
Went with ten men to the Wd. on a scout in search of the stream. 
Benham sent on a similar scout to the Ed. Returned to our camp 
at sundown, having marched about four miles, over pine barrens and 
through swamps up to our waists in water, but no stream. Benham 
was fortunate enough to find the object of our search. During the 
evening a lone “chuck-a-will’s widow” informed me many times and 
very distinctly whose relict she was, and a saucy owl was very imper- 
tinent with his “who-who-who are you?” Started two beautiful 
spotted fawns on my march. Read for light reading and to pass the 
hours the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Job! 

Sunday, March 20.—Thirty-six days out. Started at 6 A. M. 
through the grass in search of Benham’s stream; entered, pulled a few 
miles, crossed another small Lake, and entered the stream once more 
from its N. E. extremity. The stream winding, narrow, and rapid. 
Dined under a moss-drooping cypress. Afternoon: stream winding 
through tangled bushes, interlaced from either bank; cut our way « 
through with our Roman swords and axes. At 4 p. M. reached the 
outlet of Lake Tohopeteliga; found there fresh moccasin tracks and 
roots newly dug, the ground still freshly turned as if hastily aban- 
doned; pieces of orange-peel were strewed about. A short distance 
down-stream we passed an Indian hut and pumpkin-field. The.moc- 
casin tracks appeared those of a man, wife, and child,—a little child 
had evidently been playing with the sand. Saw horse-tracks up the 
beach, and found several old houses. Hauled into the shore by advice 
of our guide in the outlet, and maintained perfect silence. At 4.30 
saw a fire kindled on the opposite shore of the Lake, took its bearings, 
and after dark put out upon the Lake and stole cautiously up towards 
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the fire, in the vain hope of capturing Indians. Landed the marines 
and marched them through the prairies to the fire; pulled ahead with 
the canoes and waited for their coming up, prepared to assist them 
on hearing any firing. At 12 midnight re-embarked the marines and 
continued our course around the Lake until 3 a. M., when we hauled 
in shore and camped in the canoes, tired out with our night’s work 
and bound to sleep sound for the few hours allowed us to. 

Monday, March 21.—Warm and pleasant. At Io A. M. got under- 
way and pulled to an island in the centre of the Lake and camped. 
The Madisons separated and camped at an island two miles distant. 
Our camping-place was quite a sizable island, having the ribs and re- 
mains of two Indian villages, with corn-fields and watermelon-patches,. 
and tobacco-growing, and a number of bitter and sour orange-trees in 
full fruit; filled our boats with the latter. At sundown the Madisons. 
joined us, and at Io P. M. we got underway and stood over to the 
shore, and finished the circumnavigation of the Lake at 2 P. mM. 
Camped again at the outlet. 

Tuesday, March 22.—In camp all day at the outlet of Lake Toho- 
peteliga. Did up a quantity of sleep to make amends for last night’s. 
unrest. Caught a quantity of catfish, and had them served up both 
fried and stewed. Allowed the men to bathe. 

Wednesday, March: 23.—Cloudy morning, afternoon clear and 
pleasant. At sunrise started to circumnavigate the Lake. Capt. R. 
and my division with the marines going around to the right. Capt. 
Herndon with the Madisons to the left. Lat. at noon 28° 11’ N., one 
hundred and fifty-one miles north of Fort Dallas, at the mouth of the 
Miami, whence we started. At 4 Pp. M. our divisions were reunited op- 
posite the island where we camped two days back, and'we made sail 
in company to cross the Lake. Reached the outlet a few minutes 
after dark and camped. Dined at a live-oak hummock, where we 
found an old saddle (probably the saddle of some express-rider) and 
the remains of two oxen. Robbed the birds’ nests as we padaied along 
of sixteen young cranes. Each of the canoes equally well supplied. 
Capt. Herndon in his journey saw the remain’ of another Indian vil- 
lage. Our supper, a stew, broil, and fry, as usual of late. 

Thursday, March 24.—Left the outlet of Lake Tohopeteliga to 
return down the Kissimmee. Morning overcast with premonitory 
symptoms of rain. Noon pleasant and hot; dined where we dined 
on the 19th. Camped on the S. W. shore of Lake Intokeetalah, 
near Fanny’s island; a fine, dry sand beach. Killed a small rattle- 
snake which crawled up to our fire. Our supper, fried fish and 
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fried hard-tack. The sunset very beautiful, dark-purple clouds 
piled up and tinged with gold. The sun’s lower disk, just before 
it reached the horizon, appeared below the lower edge of a large 
dark cloud, and shot up its brilliant rays far above it; the ruddy 
sky beneath, and the dark pines reflected in the placid Lake, and 
a light fleecy cloud soaring above all, invested by our fancies with 
the shape of our eagle emblem, completed a beautiful scene. 

Friday, March 25.—Underway at sunrise. The morning air de- 
liciously fragrant. Camped at early sundown in one of the live- 
oak hummocks which we passed on the 14th. All hands permitted 
to bathe. Supper, bird-stew as usual. Killed a rattlesnake with 
four rattles. 

Saturday, March 26.—Pleasant. Started sun half an hour high. 
Passed most of the bad places going up. The current takes us 
along full two days’ journey in one. Robbed the nests of over 
thirty young birds, and had a famous stew of cranes’ livers. Camp- 
ed under bushes on the right-hand bank. Our camp surrounded 
by beautiful and fragrant flowers. Found a snake-cast on top of 
a tree; it was over six feet in length. Landed at the Indian mound, 
and resumed our diggings. Found a few glass beads and abund- 
ance of human bones, but none of the needful. 

Sunday, March 27.—Morning slightly overcast. Underway, 
sun an hour high. Dined at the old Fort, where we killed a rattle- 
snake as large around as my arm and five feet long; it had twelve 
rattles. The guide said, “big enough to kill a deer instantly.” My 
division captured forty cranes and water-turkeys, and three young 
alligators. Supper as usual. Camped under moss-hung maples. 

Monday, March 28.—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise. At 
I p. M. entered Lake Okeechobee, having been eighteen days on 
the river and lakes. Dined in the grass along shore. Made 
sail to a stiff breeze, and from being the rearmost boat passed 
ahead and reached Port Center before sundown, where but four 
of the canoes arrived before me. The others had to camp on the 
Lake. All well at the garrison, with plenty to eat. Supped on 
venison-steak and. salmon “kipper.” 

Tuesday, March 29.—Pleasant. The rest of the canoes arrived 
about 9 A. M. Exercised the men at target-shooting; no good shots. 
Benham went with the guide on a shooting excursion, and set fire to 
the prairie with flint and steel. To-night it is burning for miles 
around; a grand spectacle. During our absence from the Fort, the 
guide’s Indian wife, Fanny, went into the woods and gave birth to a 
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still-born infant; buried it herself and returned to camp, and resumed 
her usual duties. 

Wednesday, March 30.—Pleasant; evening cool. Benham and 
Taylor are to remain at Fort Center with the provisions until sent for, 
and keep garrison with twenty men. Glad it is not me,—want my 
letters. The prairie still on fire. Was much edified with Fanny’s 
Indian method of preparing deer-skins for moccasins with a stick. 

Thursday, March 31.—Left Fort Center at sunrise to return, leav- 
ing behind Taylor, Benham, twelve marines, and eight sailors. Pro- 
visioned our canoes for twenty days. Made sail on the Lake ; explored 
a bay at its N. W. angle, and Live-Oak Creek, so called. Camped 
under the cypress. Mosquitos thick, and no sleeping for them. 
Willis, one of my men, very sick; had my tent pitched for his accom- 
modation and did without. The Lake very rough. 

Friday, April 1—Underway at sunrise. Heavy showers of rain 

and wind, and S. Easterly weather. Examined four creeks, and 
reached Fort Delany at 4 p. mM. Hauled up the canoes high and dry 
and camped in them. To-morrow we are to try the Everglades again, 
Bathed in the Okeechobee for the last time I hope. One of my men 
made me a cigar of some chewing tobacco, which I smoked with a 
gusto. 
Saturday, April 2—Thick and cloudy morning. Heavy rain 
during the day. Launched our canoes through the cypress, and com- 
menced dragging them along. At 4 hauled in to a pine barren and 
camped. A wet night. Killed another rattlesnake. 

Sunday, April 3—Morning cloudy; day April-like. Dragged our 
canoes the whole day through mud, water, and saw-grass. John 
Tigertail, the guide, off shooting. Lost the trail about noon, and frit- 
tered away the while afternoon finding it. Camped in the canoes in 
the grass, about four miles from our last night’s camp, and near the 
northern part of the Alpatioka Swamp, the favorite resort of Sam 
Jones and Bill Bowlegs. 

Monday, April 4.—Pleasant. Killed two moccasin snakes. Our 
guide shot two Everglade hens. Saw two deer. They stood gazing 
at us some time, and then loped off, stopping to gaze and wonder 
who we were. My Division captured twenty blue cranes, almost full 
grown, one hard-shell turtle, one terrapin, and a small alligator. Lots 
of grub for all hands. Lat. at noon 26° 52’ N. Our course about 
S. E. Saw a large smoke in the cypress bearing East. Dragged the 
canoes along by main force all day. Camped in the canoes at sun- 


down. 
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Tuesday, April 5—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise. Dragged the 
canoes, and in several places with fifteen men to each canoe, officers 
assisting. Captured a boat-load of cranes and other young birds. 
Lat. observed 26° 46’. Camped in the canoes in the grass. Killed a 
large black moccasin snake. Supper, turtle-stew. 

Wednesday, April 6—Pleasant morning. Underway at 6.30 a. M. 
to S. E., dragging the boats. Clumps of bushes abundant in place of 
the naked prairie. At noon shipped my rudder, and we commenced 
paddling for the first time since leaving the Okeechobee, pushing, 
dragging, and paddling by turns all day. At sundown camped with 
Tansall’s two boats around a small clump of bushes and dry land. 
Madisons and Capt. H. camping around a similar one. Supper, fried 
bread, fish, and crane’s eggs, and stewed crane. 

Thursday, April 7—Underway with the sun. Course S. Easterly all 
day. Country plentifully sprinkled with bushes. Passed several large 
“Keys,” crowded with white cranes, their nests and eggs. Pushed or 
paddled ahead as occasion required. Several trout jumped into our 
canoes, and were transferred to our frying-pans,—foolish fish. 
Speared several large alligator-gars. Camped in our canoes around 
bushes at sundown. Night showery; anything but pleasant; wet 
blankets and their surroundings. 

Friday, April 8.—Paddled all day; course about S. E. Captured 
forty white cranes, and might have taken a thousand had I wanted, 
and hats full of eggs; also a dozen water-turkeys and some fish. The 
Cypress in sight, extending from N. E. to S. W. Camped in the Cy- 
press; sun an hour high; slept in my canoe. 

Saturday, April 9.—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise, dragging the 
canoes along the edge of the cypress swamp. Water extremely low. 
At 10 A. M. lost Tansall and his division, and at early sundown camped 
in the young cypress. Saw a smoke about four miles west of us ; prob- 
ably our lost boats. 

Sunday, April 10.—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise, dragging the 
canoes over dry land and saw-grass, at times using “all hands” to a 
single canoe. Tansall’s canoes came up about 8 A. M., after being lost 
all night. _At 12 entered the creek which forms the source of “New 
River.” Dined. Passed down the north branch, and at 4 P. M. camped 
at Fort Lauderdale for the night. 

Monday, April 11.—Left Fort Lauderdale at 8. Passed over the 
bar at the entrance of New River without damage, and stood along 
the coast under sail twenty-five miles. Passed outside Bear’s Cut and 
inside Key Biscayne, and arrived on board the Brig early in the after- 
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noon. Glad to get back and to receive letters and news from home. 
My boat the first to get alongside; most of the canoes grounded and 
had to wait the rising of the waters. Thus ended our expedition of 
fifty-eight days in canoes after Sam Jones, during which Lieut. Rod- 
gers says in his official report we had “less rest, fewer luxuries, and 
harder work than fall to the lot of that estimable class of citizens 
who dig our canals.” 

Tuesday, April 12—Got underway, ran down the reef, and an- 
chored at Indian Key. Lat. Key Biscayne 25° 41’ N. 

On the 16th of April I find noted in my diary, “On the sick-list, 
foot badly inflamed and legs ulcerated ; poisoned by the saw grass of 
the Everglades and exposure to the mud, through which we dragged 
our canoes, and the effects of the sun.’”’ “April 20, moved on shore at 
Indian Key to the officers’ quarters for medical attendance.” I will 
here state that the doctors at one time thought that the amputation of 
both limbs would become necessary, and it was more than two years 
before all the sores were healed, and for years after I felt the effects 
of these sixty days in a dug-out canoe in Florida. 

This expedition into the Everglades was the last in which I par- 
ticipated. I had been on others of shorter duration previously. On 
the 11th of May Captain Rodgers left on another scout, taking his first 
lieutenant, Johnston Blakely Carter, with him, leaving me in command 
of the brig during his absence. The expedition returned on the 17th. 
On the 4th of June the schooners Wave and Flirt arrived from Ha- 
vana, bringing us news that the President of the United States had 
proclaimed the “Florida War” at an end. On the oth of July Mc- 
Laughlin’s “Mosquito Fleet,” consisting of the Flirt (flag), Madison, 
Jefferson and Van Buren, sailed for Norfolk, Virginia, leaving the 
schooners Phenix, Acting Lieutenant Commanding C. R. P. Rodgers, 
and Wave, Acting Lieutenant Commanding J. C. Henry, to follow, 
after settling all outstanding matters. 

Previous to the departure of the squadron the following General 
Order was read to the officers and crews: 


“GENERAL ORDER. 


“The commendation and appreciation of the services of the Florida 
Squadron embodied in the annexed extract from the official communi- 
cation of Col: Worth to the adjutant-general of the army is of so ex- 
alted a character, when the source in which it emanated is considered, 
that the commanding officer cannot withhold it from the officers he 
has commanded. 
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“CEDAR Keys, June 20, 1842. 


“*T trust I may be permitted on this occasion to express my re- 
spectful and grateful sense of the cordial and efficient co-operation 
rendered on all occasions and under all circumstances from Captain 
McLaughlin and the gallant and accomplished officers, who have ever 
aimed at rivalling the zeal and devotion of their admirable commander, 
and I feel assured that the general-in-chief will learn with gratifica- 
tion that the utmost cordiality and confidence has prevailed between 
both branches of the common service, whether united on the land or on 
+he water. I am most happy on this occasion to express my personal 
obligations. 

“Very respectfully, 
'  “*¥Vour obedient Serv’t, 
(Signed) “*W.:-J. WortH, 
“*Col.- Commanding. 
“*To the Adjutant-General U. S. Army, Washington, D. C.’ 


“To Lt.-Com’dg JoHn Ropcers, 
“Com’g U. S. Brig Jefferson, 
“Indian Key. “July 2, 1842. 
“Sr1r,—In compliance with the request of Col. Worth, I have the 
pleasure to communicate to you, for your information and that of 


your officers and men, the annexed extract from his letter of June 21, 
1842, . “Respectfully, 
“Joun T. McLaucHtiin. 


“ “HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF FLORIDA, 
“‘Cepar Keys, June 21, 1842. 


“On parting with your young and accomplished comrades, I beg 
you to convey and make acceptable to. them the high professional and 
personal respect I have the honor to entertain for each. The commen- 
-dation of an old soldier can do no harm, and it is for me only to regret 
the humbleness which gives no warrant for a more decided expression 
-of all that is due to their gallant and uncalculating devotion in a ser- 
vice as painful as thankless. May God protect you and your country 
promote you is the sincere prayer of 
“Most Truly Your Friend, 

“Wan. J. WorrH. . 
“Capt. McLAuGHLIN, 
“*Com’dg, &c., 
. “Naval Forces, Coast of Florida.’ ” 
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The night after leaving for the North, when off Cope Canaveral 
the Jefferson was struck by a heavy squall from the westward, which 
carried away the foretop-mast in the cap, and also under the eyes of 
the topmast rigging, the maintop-mast at the same moment going with 
it a few feet above the lower cap. All hands were at once called to 
“clear wreck.” The Madison, Lieutenant Commanding Herndon, 
seeing our disabled condition and thinking we had been struck by 
lightning, bore down within hail to our assistance. Being near- 
sighted, he misjudged the distance, and ran into our starboard waist, 
carrying away the main-chains, waist-boat, hammock-rail, and wheel, 
and crushing in our bulwarks down to the water-ways, and, as after- 
wards ascertained at Norfolk, breaking twelve frame timbers. The 
Madison’s bowsprit was carried away by the collision. We fired a 
gun as a signal of distress to the Flirt, and employed the remainder 
of the night in clearing away the wreck, and getting sail on the ship. 
The night was Egyptian in its darkness, which was enlivened with 
sheets of ragged pink lightning. The squall must have been limited 
in extent, as none of the other vessels in company were at all injured 
by it. Without further mishap or adventure the squadron anchored in 
Hampton Roads on the 18th of July, 1842. 

When we were dismasted off Cape Canaveral I was below and on 
the sick-list from the effects of my recent canoe expedition, but when 
I heard the collision with the Madison I scrambled on deck, but was 
immediately sent into the cabin by Lieutenant Rodgers, who told me 
I could only be injured and of no use where I was. Very soon he 
came down into the cabin, bringing with him the deck time-piece, 
which had been knocked into a cocked hat, so to speak, by the col- 
lision. Cool as he ever was in time of danger, and without the least 
sign of excitement, he commenced putting the clock together, and, 
turning to me, said, humorously, “Preble, I don’t mind being dis- 
masted, for that may happen to every one who goes to sea, but to be 
kicked in the stern by my friend afterwards is too bad.” No doubt 
the collision was caused by Lieutenant Herndon being near-sighted, 
and thinking the vessel had way on when she had not. His intent was 
good, but the result was disastrous to both vessels. 





“THE TIMES’” HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


THE third volume of “The Times” history of the Boer War, edited by 
Mr. L. S. Amery, and published under the wgis of Printing House 
Square, fulfills all the expectations which were formed by the public 
when the first two installments of the history made their appearance. 
The volume now issued takes up the narrative of the campaign from 
December 16th, 1899, the day following the disastrous defeat of Sir 
Redvers Buller’s army at Colenso, to March 13th, 1900, the day on 
which Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein. These dates cover the 
most dramatic period of the war, including the siege and relief both 
of Ladysmith and Kimberley, the defeat and surrender of Cronje’s 
force, and the subsequent operations which led to the occupation of 
the capital of the Orange Free State. 

As a writer of military history Mr. Amery is gifted with literary 
powers of a very high order. Combining all Napier’s dramatic sense 
of the heroic side of the war with Kinglake’s incisive and picturesque 
powers of descriptive language, he has succeeded in marshailing the 
facts of his narrative with proportionate regard for their relative im- 
portance, and in just sufficient detail to satisfy all the purposes of the 
military student, as well as of the general public. A marked feature 
of the volume is the care with which the enormous amount of mater- 
ial placed at the editor’s disposal has been sifted with the intention 
of establishing all facts of minor, as well as salient, interest beyond 
possibility of contradiction. ‘The pains taken to elucidate the truth is 
everyhere observable, and stamps Mr. Amery’s work with the seal of 
authority, which is the deserved reward of diligent labor. 

In relating contemporary history, and particularly contemporary 
military history, points of disagreement between writer and reader 
must often occur. In the present case one such point requires special 
preliminary notice on account of its strong bearing on the line of 
argument adopted by Mr. Amery in his deductive teaching from the 
lessons of the war. Lord Robert’s natural abhorrence of bloodshed— 


*Reprinted from the London Fortnightly Review by permission of the 
Leonard Scott Co., American publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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‘an abhorrence which was an even more marked trait of the Duke of 

Wellington’s nature*—is described as a flaw in the military character 
of the veteran soldier, who is continuously criticised throughout “The 
Times” history for refusing to let his troops come to close quarters 
with their Boer enemies in order to strike terror by inflicting punish- 
ment. “Killing,” Mr. Amery asserts, with undeniable courage of 
opinion, “‘is the primary method of compassing the great objects of 
strategy,’ and upon this assumption—wholly fallacious when judged 
by the laws and customs of civilized warfare—he builds an argument 
tending to show that Lord Roberts’s disinclination to accept this view 
of the functions of a British commander in the field was the cause of 
the eventual prolongation of the guerilla war. 

So far as this criticism affects the military reputation of Lord 
Roberts, it is sufficient to say that the veteran Field-Marshal has 
been. a fighting soldier all his life, and it is as such that he is best 
known to his countrymen. Apart, however, from these considera- 
tions, Mr. Amery’s conclusions indicate a certain misconception on 
his part in regard to the supreme functions of international warfare. 
The primary object of war is not destruction of life and property,. 
‘but the achievement, with a minimum of necessary bloodshed, of the 
political purpose for which the war was undertaken. So, also, the 
primary object of the strategist is not to kill, but to bring an over- 
whelming superiority of force to bear at a given time and place in 
the theatre of war with the purpose of rendering useless the physical 
resistance of the opposing enemy. This. has always been the first 
postulate of scientific warfare. The tactician begins his work where 
the strategist leaves off. Necessity is the only justification for de- 
struction. “Killing” is the last, not the first, resource of a commander. 
“Bludgeon work,” to use a favorite expression of the Duke of Well- 
ington, was never resorted to by that great Captain till all the re- 
sources of strategy had failed to secure his purpose. His powers of 
generalship were never better exemplified than when he refused to 


*Mr. Gleig’s account of the Duke’s grief on the morning after the battle of 
Waterloo, when receiving the report of his chief medical officer, is an indica- 
tion of this well-known abhorrence, which he frequently showed during the 
Peninsular War. 

“The tears were running from the Duke’s eyes, making furrows and chan- 
nels for themseves through the grime caused by the dust and powder of the 
battle still remaining on his cheeks. ‘Go on,’ he said, ‘go on, for God’s sake, go 
on. Let me hear it all. This is terrible. Surgeon Hume finished his paper, 
and withdrew, leaving his great chief in an agony of distress.”—Life of the 
Duke of Wellington, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
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give battle to Massena in 1810, allowed Ciudad-Rodrigo and Almeida 
to fall under the eyes of his army, and in spite of popular clamor, 
and the murmurs of his own troops, adhered to his Fabian determina- 
tion to retreat behind the lines of Torres Vedras.* The military stu- 
dent has been rightly taught to understand that the greatest achieve- 
ment of Napoleon’s military career was when he secretly surrounded 
Ulm with an army of 100,000 men, and compelled General Mack to 
capitulate.t Von Moltke’s claim to belligerant eminence is based less 
on the blood-spilling encounters of Spicheren, Mars-le-Tour, and 
Gravelotte, than on the capitulation of Napoleon the Third with Mac- 
Mahon’s army at Sedan, and the surrender of Metz with 170,000 
prisoners of war. Successful strategy is the determining factor in 
war, and has a quicker peace-bringing influence than a series of hard- 
won tactical victories. 

Mr. Amery’s conception of the qualities necessary for effective 
command is naturally influenced by the misapprehension into which 
his mind has fallen regarding the principles which govern the func- 
tions of the scientific strategist. In his brilliant character sketch of 
Lord Kitchener he alludes to his “instinct to destroy,” and his “in- 
difference to life,” as indicating his fighting superiority over his more 
humanely disposed chief. If Lord Kitchener’s character is honestly 
depicted in the description given he would assuredly forfeit any fur- 
ther claim to public confidence. Civilized war is not the trade of the 
butcher, but the high calling of the Christian soldier. It is the impera- 
tive duty of a chosen commander to show scrupulous regard for the 
lives of his own soldiers as well as chivalrous consideration for those 
of his enemies. To waste the lives of those placed under him for a 


*“T should be neglectful of my duty to the King,” wrote Wellington about 
this time, “to the Prince Regent, and to the common cause, if I could permit 
myself to be influenced by popular clamor, or by fear, so as to modify the 
system of operations, which I have adopted after mature deliberation, and 
which daily experience proves to be the only one which can bring the matter 
to a successful issue.” 


fIn announcing the capitulation of his army, Napoleon proudly described 
the feat which he had accomplished as “a most astounding result, and one 
which is unexampled in the history of nations.” 

Bignon relates the extraordinary enthusiasm which this bloodless victory 
excited, not only among the French population when the news of Mack’s 
surrender reached Paris, but among the soldiers of the Grand Army, by whose 
exertions Napoleon ‘was able to give effect to his. plan for surrounding the 
Austrian commander. “The Little Corporal”—to quote the language used in 
Napoleon’s camp at the time—“has discovered a new method of carrying on 
war; he fights with our legs instead of our bayonets.” 
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' Specific purpose is not only a moral crime, but a military blunder, 
since his object should always be to keep as large a force as possible 
effective for accomplishing the duty with which he has been charged. 
It is fair to Lord Kitchener to say that, except at Paardeberg, where 
his reckless conduct certainly gave cause for Mr. Amery’s doubtful 
compliments, his military career has been marked by the same regard 
for human life, which the country has always exacted from British 
commanders in the field. 

It is not proposed in this article to attempt to review the whole of 
the narrative operations, which are included in the volume, and which 
are spread out in such comprehensive detail. All that can be done is 
to direct attention to certain salient matters, which have hitherto been 
clothed with uncertainty, but with regard to which Mr. Amery’s 
efforts have now elucidated the truth. 

The siege of Ladysmith comes first in chronological seniority, a 
considerable amount of fresh light having been thrown on the cir- 
cumstances connected with the doings both of the garrison and re- 
lieving force. 

During the early days of the Natal Campaign, public opinion, 
uninstructed, disappointed, and impatient, was nearly unanimous in 
condemning Sir George White’s decision to retain his hold of Lady- 
smith instead of retiring behind the Tugela. Many high military 
authorities, who had approved the original occupation of Ladysmith 
as an obvious point of strategical vantage in Northern Natal, argued 
against its retention when White’s comparatively small containing 
force of 12,000 men was threatened by the numerically superior force 
of 22,000 Boers, who invaded the Colony under General Joubert’s 
leadership. There was only one course which, according to their 
judgment, was correctly open to Sir George White in the situation 
confronting him, viz., to evacuate Northern Natal, abandon Lady- 
smith, after destroying all the stores which could not be taken away, 
and, retreating before the Boer advance, take up the best tactical posi- 
tion which could be found south of the Tugela, to cover the defence 
of Maritzburg. The opinions of the leading experts, notable among 
whom was Lord Wolseley,* were quickly caught up by the public, 


*In his evidence before the Royal Commission on the War, Lord Wolseley 
gave the following answer to a question (No. 8903) by Lord Elgin:—“If I 
had been in command of such a force as was then (October 31, 1899) in Natal, 
and having at that time fully realized that there was a large force of the 
enemy coming for me, nothing in the world would have induced me to stay in 
Ladysmith. I would have burnt my supplies sooner than have stayed there, 
and I would have fallen back behind the next line, which is at Colenso, and 


behind the river.” 
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and turned to use by politicians anxious to shield the Government 
from blame, and throw responsibility for failure on the generals in 
the field. Mr. Balfour himself did not hesitate to adopt this view, and 
in a speech to his constituents at Manchester in January, 1900, at- 
tributed the breakdown of General Buller’s campaign in Natal to the 
“entanglement” created by Sir George White’s occupation of Lady- 
smith. 

Mr. Amery’s narrative bears witness to the erroneous character 
of this criticism. Far from being a military blunder, the occupation 
of Ladysmith realized all the expectations of those who originally 
perceived its strategical worth as a point d’appui for a containing 
force guarding the railway approaches to Natal from the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. As long as a British division of 12,000 men, 
well provided with cavalry and artillery, held on to Ladysmith, Natal 
was safe from invasion. The presence in such a locality of such a 
force, able to supply itself with everything required from the well- 
stocked depédts of the town, compelled the Boers to concentrate for its 
investment, and prevented the incursion south of any considerable 
force of the enemy till Ladysmith had been disposed of. Had Sir 
George White retreated after the actions of Glencoe and Elandslaagte, 
he could not have done so without the loss of the bulk of his supplies 
and ammunition, which could not have been destroyed in the short 
time available, and would have fallen into the enemy’s hands. The 
Boers are more susceptible to moral influences than trained European 
troops, and the sight of their hated enemies retiring before them at 
the outset of the campaign would have given them the necessary 
stimulus to enable their leaders to count on their services for the in- 
vasion of Lower Natal. A river is the most unreliable of strategical 
barriers, and has never proved even a temporary obstacle to an in- 
vading army. Had Sir George White retired behind the Tugela on 
October 31st, it seems certain that Joubert would have followed close 
on his heels with the whole Boer army, and passing by Estcourt, 
where his incursion of November 13th actually stopped, would have 
moved on Maritzburg. There the same “entanglement,” as occurred 
at Ladysmith might have taken place with much greater inconveni- 
ence to the political situation than was caused by the actual turn of 


events. - 
In taking his decision Sir George White* justifiably counted on 


*Sir George White’s own reasons for holding on to Ladysmith are set forth 
in his despatch of March 23, 1900:—“Ladysmith is the most important town in 
Northern Natal, and there was reason to believe that the enemy attached very 
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the early tactical co-operation of a relieving force, as also on the 
strategical relief, which might be expected as soon as General Buller’s 
intended advance to Bloemfontein should begin to draw off the Free 
State troops for the defence of their capital. That he was unable to 
foresee the “entanglement” which arose from General Buller’s incap- 
able direction of the operations for his relief, must not be allowed to 
influence the public in criticising a decision which, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, was creditable both to his wisdom and cour- 
age, and will assuredly be approved by the verdict of history. 

Contrary to general outside belief at the time of the siege, the 
Ladysmith position proved to be well suited for purposes of tactical 
defence, being protected by a girdle of self-supporting hills covering 
a fairly manageable perimeter of about fourteen miles circumference. 
It is true that on the east the British lines of circumvallation were 
commanded by Lombard’s Kop and Bulwana Mountain, which, tower- 
ing 400 feet above the Klip river bed, dominated the whole south- 
eastern portion of the Ladysmith valley; but the ranges—5,ooo and 
7,000 yards respectively—from these hills to the nearest British bat- 
teries were too distant for effective artillery fire, and the material re- 
sults of the Boer gun bombardment during the siege were insignifi- 
cant. , 

On the north side, to which the Boer positions approximated 
nearer than elsewhere, the line of defence taken up was soon rendered 
impregnable to frontal assault by the exertions of Colonel W. G. 
Knox,* who was at Plevna with the Turks in 1877, and there learnt 
the value of artificial defence. 


great importance to gaining possession of it. It was suspected then, and the 
suspicion has since been confirmed, that the occupation of the town by the Boer 
forces had been decided on by the disloyal Dutch in both Colonies as the signal 
for a general rising. Our withdrawal would, therefore, have brought about an 
insurrection so widespread as to have materially increased our difficulties. 
Strategically, the town was important as being the junction of the railways 
which enter Natal from the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and until the 
Republics could gain possession of that junction their: necessarily divergent 
lines of supply prevented them enjoying to the full the advantages of com- 
bined action. Tactically, the place was already partially prepared for defence, 
and offered a natural position of some strength, and, although the perimeter 
which must be occupied was very great for the number of troops available, yet 
it afforded a possibility of maintaining a protracted defence against superior 
numbers. On the other hand, the mere fact of a retirement behind the Tugela 
would have a moral effect at least equal to a serious defeat, and would 
have involved the abandonment to the enemy of a large town full of an 
English population, and of a mass of stores and munitions of war.” 


*Now Major-General Sir W. G. Knox, K. C. B. 
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“Under his vigorous direction, and by the willing exertions of 
officers and men, the open stone breastworks already in existence 
were improved, connected with a curtain of stone wall, and made 
accessible by covered ways, till eventually the whole section became 
one continuous fortification, the scrub on the plain in front of the 
_eastern portion of the line of works being cut down and converted into 
three parallel lines of abattis about a hundred yards apart.” 

On the west—the least exposed side of the beleaguered position 
—the defenses were not sparse; and on the east the river, winding 
through a flat plain, afforded the means of natural defense. On the 
south the flat-topped ridge, three miles long, known as Czsar’s Camp 
(300 feet high), with its extension to Wagon Hill, from which it was 
separated by a narrow neck, flanked the railway from Colenso, and 
barred the approaches from the south. Colonel Ian Hamilton* had 
charge of this section of the defenses, and having only 1,000 men 
available, he did not attempt to construct a continuous line of en- 
trenchments, but placed redoubts at intervals along the northern crest 
of the plateau. 

The course of the siege is a striking proof of the tactical skill with 
which Sir George White and his subordinates arranged the defence 
of the perimeter occupied. During the whole four months of the in- 
vestment the security of the town was never seriously threatened. 
Once only was a general combined attack decided on by the Boer 
leaders, and even this was never put into full execution. It was orig- 
inally intended on the night of January 5th, 1900, under cover of a 
demonstration against the whole of the British positions, for a com- 
bined force of 2,000 Boers to make an attack on the Platrand, which 
was the name given to the heights comprised by Czsar’s Camp and 
Wagon Hill. The attack was a failure from start to finish. Not more 
than 200 men of the Pretoria commando could be mustered for the 
demonstration against the northern side of the defences, while the 
operations against the Platrand were half-hearted, and nowhere 
pushed home. Of the 2,000 men detailed to storm Czsar’s Camp and 
Wagon Hill, it is doubtful if one-third of that number came into ac- 
tion. Some 250 Free State burghers, under General C. J. de Villiers, 
one of the stormers of Majuba, succeeded under cover of the night 
in establishing themselves among the boulders on the southwestern 
shoulder of Wagon Hill, and obstinately remained in this position, 
though unsupported by their reserves, till sundown on the 6th, when 
they were withdrawn. About an equal number of Transvaalers climbed 


*Now Lieut.-General Sir Jan Hamilton, K. C. B. 
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the southeastern slopes of Cesar’s Camp, and there sought cover 
without trying to push their attack across the top of the plateau. 
Had it not been for the bold attempt* of a small party of Free 
Staters to seize a gun emplacement on Wagon Point, and later in the 
day for the gallant but unsuccessful charge of the Ist Battalion 
Devonshire Regiment, in order to dislodge De Villiers and his men 
from their position, there would have been little to record concerning 
the events of the day. Sir George White’s heliograph message, 
which kept people at home in a state of agonized suspense for upwards 
of thirty-six hours, was prevented by a violent storm from being 
completed, and supplemented by further news, which would have 
removed all cause for anxiety. 

“The legend of Ladysmith at the last gasp, its fate trembling in 
the balance, and saved only by throwing the last dismounted cavalry- 
man into the firing line, and by a desperate charge of the last three 
companies of infantry, soon established itself in Ladysmith, and with- 
out, and will not easily be shaken. As a matter of fact Ladysmith was 
never actually in any serious danger, whatever might have been the 
case if the storming parties had been up to their original strength, and 
the supports had done their duty—in other words if the Boers had 
been other than what they were. But of leading there was none. The 
senior generals, Joubert, Schalk Burger, and Prinsloo, seem to have 
been mere spectators of the struggle. The splendid courage and 


*The story of this dramatic episode, in which Sir Ian Hamilton was per- 
sonally engaged, is told by Mr. Amery with true Homeric spirit:—“‘A dozen 
Boers had leapt on to the summit. But in the teeth of a hail of bullets from the 
Imperial Light Horse Fort, 200 yards away, all but three hung back. The 
three, De Villiers, De Jager, and Gert Wessel, rushed forward. There was a 
wild race for the gun-pits. Ian Hamilton reached the 4.7 emplacement, and, 
leaning his arm on the sand-bag parapet, fired his revolver at the nearest Boer. 
Almost immediately Albrecht (a trooper in the Imperial Light Horse) fired 
from outside the pit, while, at the same moment, from the other gun-pit rose 
the head and shoulders of Digby Jones and of Corporal Hockaday, R. E., each 
firing at his man. De Villiers and De Jager fell dead against the wall of the 
4.7 gun-pit; Wessel at the lower emplacement. Miller-Wallnut fell, shot 
through the head, as he reached the 4.7 gun-pit; the brave Albrecht a second 
later. Within five minutes from the first surprise all was over. The Boers 
bolted down the hill, and the British re-occupied the summit.” 


t“Attack renewed; very hard pressed.” 

This message was despatched by Sir George White soon after receiving Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s report of the above-described episode, which erroneously con- 
veyed the impression of a desperate struggle for the Platrand, whereas, in 
reality, the affair reported was only a fight between a few picked combatants, 
and had no tactical bearing on the fortunes of the day.. 
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dogged determination of a few hundred men could avail nothing in 
the face of incompetent leadership, and of the negligence and cow- 
ardice of the mass of the burghers.”* 

The verified narrative of the siege, as now related, wholly dis- 
proves the charge so recklessly made by Sir Redvers Buller, during 
the pressure of his cross-examination by the War Commission, against 
Sir George White, of want of fighting initiative} Never was there a 
more cruel charge brought by a British general against a subordinate, 
and never a more baseless one. The history of the siege of Lady- 
smith is the history of sustained activity on the part both of com- 
mander and garrison, of repeatedly successful sorties, of fights and 
counter-fights, and of preparations to support the expected operations 
of the relieving force. No beleaguered garrison ever showed greater 
fighting spirit under the most depressing conditions than that of 
Ladysmith during its four months’ investment by the Boer army. 
General Buller’s charge comes with special unfitness, seeing that it 
was by his orders the mounted force, which after Lord Dundonald’s 
entry into Ladysmith had been sent out to pursue the retreating Boers, 
was recalled, and the best opportunity afforded during the whole cam- 
paign for successful pursuit thereby lost. It was only when supplies 
began to fail, requiring the troops to be placed on short rations, that 
the physical strength of the garrison became weakened, and their 
fighting powers impaired. During the first fortnight in December 
Sir George White had organized a strong flying column, which he 
had arranged to take out himself to co-operate with General Buller, 
who had fixed December 17th as the date for his attack on Colenso. 
It was through no fault of Sir George White that the attack was 
delivered on the 15th instead of the 17th, without the change of date 
having been communicated to him. When Sir Redvers Buller, un- 
nerved by his defeat at Colenso, despatched his pusillanimous helio- 
gramt urging the commander of the Ladysmith Garrison to make the 


*The Times’ History of the War in South Africa. Volume III., Chapter 
VII. 

+“I did consider that Sir George White was a man who would never give up 
Ladysmith if he could possibly help it; but I did not consider that he had 
much initiative for active fighting.” 

Minutes of Evidence, Royal Commission on the War in South Africa. 

Q. 15366. General the Right Hon. Sir Redvers Buller, V. C., G. C. B., 
G. C. M. G. : 

tThis heliogram, as corrected by General Buller, is here reproduced for pur- 
poses of reference:—From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White— 
“Clear the line, No. 18, 16th December. I tried Colenso yesterday, but failed. © 
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best terms he could with his enemies, and then surrender, Sir George 
White, after verifying this shameful message, instantly flashed back 
to his chief the only answer possible for a British general to give— 
the point-blank refusal: “We must not think of it.” 

Turning from inside to outside Ladysmith there is no more painful 
reading in Mr. Amery’s volume than Chapters IX., X., and XI., con- 
taining the account of General Buller’s operations on the Upper 
Tugela, between January 1oth, 1900, when Sir Charles Warren 
started on his march to Potgeiter’s Drift, and February 7th follow- 
ing, when Sir Redvers Buller drew off his troops from Vaal Krantz. 
The facts, as they stand recorded, speak for themselves, and are 
capable* neither of excuse nor of explanation. Owing to the moral 
breakdown of its leader, the fighting strength of one of the finest and 
best-equipped armies ever despatched from English shores was re- 
duced to humiliating impotence. Physically fearless in danger, Gen- 
eral Buller lacked the necessary moral strength of character to en- 
able him either to secure victory or sustain defeat. The events of 
Colenso unstrung his nerves to such an extent that when during the 
further progress of the campaign he was subsequently confronted 
with a situation requiring an effort of decision he could not make up 
his mind to act, either rightly or wrongly, till it was too late to act at 
all. Having no further confidence in his own powers, as soon as the 
flank march to the Upper Tugela had been arranged, he handed over 
the executive command of the troops to Sir Charles Warren, while he 
himself stood out as an onlooker. In the memorandum, which he 
prepared for the Royal Commission on the War, General Buller sug- 
gests that the Boers were afraid of him.* Fear, if it ever existed, 
would have been changed to compassion could they have seen the 
English Commander seated on Spearman’s Kop, mortified, downcast, 
inactive, the sullen spectator and captious critic of his lieutenant’s dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Amery states that General Buller “could scarcely con- 
ceal his satisfaction” at Sir Charles Warren’s discomfiture, his spirits 
becoming so elated after the abandonment of Spion Kop that he de- 


The enemy is too strong for my force, except with siege operations, and these 
will take one full month to prepare. Can you last so long? How many days 
can you hold out? After which I suggest your firing away as much ammuni- 
tion as you can, and making the best terms you can. I can remain here if you 
have alternative suggestion, but unaided I cannot break in.” 


*“T knew that the Boers were afraid of me—I will not pause to discuss 
whether I deserved the compliment, but I knew it—and I should have failed in 
my duty if I had neglected to take the fact into account.”—Royal Commission 
on the War in South Africa, Minutes of Evidence, Volume II., page 175. 
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cided to take back the command into his own hands. If this be so, 
his satisfaction must have been short-lived, for Vaal Krantz, which 
was “Buller, and Buller alone,” proved to be a second Colenso, won 
by the Boers and lost by the English, owing to the nervous disinclina- 
tion of the Commander to carry through his plan of attack with the 
necessary resolution to ensure victory. 

Sir Charles Warren’s conduct of the operations which were dele- 
gated to his direction, is severely criticized by “The Times” history, 
although the initial conditions under which he was required to carry 
out his task are admitted to have tied his hands, and prevented free 
scope for his powers of generalship. It is always easy to criticise the 
management of military operations, and especially so when they have 
been unsuccessful; but an impartial view of tie facts as recorded 
ought to exonerate General Warren from the censure which has been 
so unsparingly dealt out to him. 

“Whatever Warren’s defects as a general, it is “only just to ac- 
knowledge at the outset that his position was difficult and awkward in 
the extreme. In command of a large force, without a staff to direct 
it, responsible for the main operations of the army, and yet not free 
to choose his own course, thrown upon his own resources, aml yet 
liable to constant interference, he would have had to be a soldier of 
the first rank to have been certain of compassing success.”’* 

Yet success was within his grasp, and was only snatched from his 
hands by the unaccountable action of a subordinate. Colonel Thorn- 
eycroft, who had been specially placed in command on Spion Kop 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, in defiance of the orders, which 
Sir Charles Warren had repeatedly sent, directing him to hold on to 
the position “at all costs,” evacuated Spion Kop at nightfall, and per- 
sonally reported having done so to his general at 2.30 a. Mm: It still 
remains to be explained why Colonel Thorneycroft was not instantly 
ordered back to the position which he had evacuated. By acquiescing 
in his subordinate’s disobedience of orders Sir Charles Warren as- 
sumed full responsibility for the failure of the operations, which with 
prompt decision on his part might yet have been brought to a success- 
ful issue. The Boers had given up Spion Kop for lost after fighting 
on January 24th, and with the exception of Botha and a few stalwarts, 
had fled from the neighborhood. 

“An instant message to reoccupy the hill with all troops available 
might even now have saved the situation. But to do that required the 
courage and quick resolution of a Louis Botha. Warren accepted the 


*The Times’ History of the War in South Africa. Vol. III., Chapter IX. 
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situation. In the grey dawn Botha and his scanty following reoccu- 
pied the summit. As they gazed down upon the British Army lying 
inactive in their bivouacs, and then looked back at the great plain, 
dotted as far as the eye could reach with the débris of their own 
fugitive commandos, the simple burghers may well have ascribed their 
deliverance to a Higher Power, which had rewarded their steadfast- 
ness by smiting their enemy with a deadly palsy.”’* 

It is refreshing to turn from the depressing associations connected 
with General Buller’s Natal campaign, with its weary record of con- 
tinuous mismanagement, to the preparations which were being made 
at the time in Cape Colony for the invasion of the Orange Free State. 
Since January 10th, 1900, when he landed at Cape Town, Lord Rob- 
erts had been laboriously at work on his strategical plan of campaign. 
Handing over to Lord Kitchener the duty of organizing the adminis- 
trative departments of the army in process of mobilization, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief reserved for his own unaided and confidential con- 
sideration the strategical dispositions necessary to accomplish the sub- 
jugation of the two rebel Republics. 

From the opening of the campaign, with true Napoleonic vision, 
Lord Roberts kept his eye fixed on Bloemfontein and Pretoria as the 
two strategical points which dominated the whole theatre of war. 
Concentrating his attention on these objectives, the Field-Marshal 
refused to allow his strategy to be dictated by his opponents. The 
situations at Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley did not suggest 
themselves to his mind as requiring special treatment, since they 
would become automatically “disentangled” under the influence of 
the strategical strokes which he was preparing to deliver. With the 
capitals of the two Republics in British possession, hostilities might 
not immediately end, the Boer commandos might, as they did, break 
up into small guerilla bands, and “fight to a finish,” as long as leaders 
and followers remained together; but politically the war would be 
terminated, and peace could only be a matter of time. 

How to get to Bloemfontein with a minimum loss of time and 
life was the first problem to be solved. Two courses were open for 
adoption by the Commander-in-Chief: either a direct advance into the 
Free State across the Orange River, or a concentration by means of 
the Cape Town-De Aar-Kimberley railway at Modder River, followed 
by a flank march to Bloemfontein. The adoption of the first alterna- 
tive involved forcing a passage over the Orange River either at 
Bethulie or Norval’s Pont, since the railway bridges at both these 


*The Times History of the War in South Africa. Vol. III., Chapter IX. 
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points were in possession of the Boers. By adopting the second alter- 
native the obstacle of the Orange River would be turned, while it 
could not be passed at the passages named without hard fighting, and 
heavy initial losses, at the opening of the campaign. 

Though Lord Roberts never lost sight of his main strategical ob- 
jective—the occupation of Bloemfontein—other considerations may 
doubtless have influenced his mind in choosing his line of invasion. 
The largest Boer force in the field outside Natal was concentrated 
near Kimberley, and it was desirable to come to close quarters with 
this force with the least delay. The methods of strategy are dictated 
by the necessities of the opportunist. If on his way to Bloemfontein 
Lord Roberts could compel Cronje to fight, so much the better for 
his further plans of campaign, and so much the worse for the Boers. 
Moreover, after dealing with Cronje the relief of Kimberley would 
follow automatically, and that town would then become a secondary 
base for the ulterior purposes of invasion. 

Looking back at the military situation at this juncture, it is im- 
possible not to feel a strong sense of satisfaction at the open alliance 
between the two Republics. Had the Government of the Orange Free 
State, after mobilizing the forces at its disposal, remained at first 
neutral, its territory would have been denied to British troops, and a 
situation of enormous strategical embarrassment would have been 
created. The Transvaal must either have been attacked from Natal 
across the Drakensberg barrier, or from the side of Bechuanaland, 
which could only be approached by a long railway line flanked © 
throughout its course by Free State territory. No one can contem- 
plate without apprehension the consequences which might have re- 
sulted had Mr. Steyn taken advantage of a situation which placed it 
in his power to profess neutrality as long as convenient, and choose 
his own time for declaring war. By rushing into the struggle when 
President Kruger launched his ultimatum, he played into the hands 
of. his enemies, and deprived his own military commanders of the 
initial strategical advantages which the geographical position of the 
Orange Free State conferred on them, had not the war been prema- 
turely precipitated. 

The account of the operations undertaken in accordance with 
Lord Roberts’s plans is admirably told in Chapters XIII. and XIV. 
of Mr. Amery’s volume. The sudden arrival of the Commander-in- 
Chief at Modder River, the concentration at Ram Dam, the flank 
march round Cronje’s left to regain the river at Klip Drift, the cav- 
alry dash on Kimberley, Cronje’s desperate attempt to escape between 
French’s cavalry and the Sixth Infantry Division, Kelly-Kenny’s pur- 
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suit, French’s forced march from Kimberley to Kameelfontein, the 
investment of Cronje’s laager at Wolve Kraal, Kitchener’s attack on 
the laager on February 18th, and Cronje’s surrender on the anniver- 
sary of Majuba. Each incident is described in proper sequence, the 
whole of the events forming a connected and graphic story of one of 
the most fascinating episodes of English military history. 

Chapter XIV., containing the narrative of the battle which raged 
round Cronje’s laager on February 18th, 1900, is the most disputable 
part of the volume under review. Though Mr. Amery states the facts 
of the day’s fighting with his habitual honesty, he fails to be con- 
vincing when he temporarily abandons his impartial réle of historian 
to act as advocate for the defence of Lord Kitchener. In this chapter, 
more than elsewhere in the volume, the editor allows his generally 
sound judgment to come under the influence of those misconceived 
ideas of war to which attention has been directed in the early part of 
this article. Lord Kitchener is held up to public admiration as if he 
were a kind of British Nana Sahib devoured by an insatiable passion 
for human slaughter. Cronje’s army was at his mercy. Ve victis. 
What a chance for “killing”! “To waste this chance”—the quotation 
is from “The Times” history—“was imbecility. To seize it, to annihil- 
ate Cronje’s fore ,eand then, with the terror of his dripping sword pre- 
ceding him, to march straight to Bloemfontein, was to Kitchener’s 
mind the only policy of a soldier.” Whatever apparent justification 
there may have been for the above description of Lord Kitchener’s 
mental condition, owing to his conduct of the battle of Paardeberg, 
there was none after his confession to Captain Slocum, the American 
military attaché, the day following the battle :— 

“Tf I had known yesterday morning what I know to-day, I would 
not have attacked the Boers in the river valley: it is impossible against 
the modern rifle.” Few men have probably experienced deeper regret 
on account of mistakes for which they have been responsible than 
Lord Kitchener for the errors committed during the fighting round 
Cronje’s laager on the day in question. 

The initial error at Paardeberg was that of General Kelly-Kenny 
when he allowed himself to be superseded by Lord Kitchener. The 
presence of the Chief of the Staff with the Sixth Division was not due 
to design, but to the accident of Lord Roberts’s illness, which kept the 
Commander-in-Chief at Jacobsdal while Cronje was being pursued. 
Unable to take the field himself, Lord Roberts sent Lord Kitchener to 
join General Kelly-Kenny for the purpose of maintaining communi- 
cation between himself and his Divisional General, and as the channel 
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for conveying his orders. It was never the intention of Lord Roberts* 
that Lord Kitchener should take command over the heads of Gen- 
erals French and Kelly-Kenny, both of whom were his seniors in 
rank, and though the wording of the Field Marshal’s letter of the 17th 
of February was somewhat ambiguous it hardly seemed capable of 
the interpretation which General Kelly-Kenny gave to its contents.f 
Early in the morning of the 18th, according to The Times history, 
General Kelly-Kenny was explaining his proposed dispositions for 
surrounding Cronje, when Lord Kitchener interrupted in an “excited 
and peremptory manner,” and “impatiently pressed for an immediate 
attack.” By gratuitously acquiescing in what was after all only a 
forcibly expressed suggestion by the Chief of the Staff in his capacity 
as amicus curiz, General Kelly-Kenny surrendered the command, 
which was forthwith assumed by Lord Kitchener with the unfortunate 
consequences which ensued. 

The salient facts of the battle are recorded with remorseless ac- 
curacy in Mr. Amery’s narrative. “It is now seven o’clock. We shall 
be in the laager by half-past ten. I will then load up French, and 
send him on to Bloemfontein at once.” So spake Lord Kitchener, 
counting without his host. Instead of directing the Boer position to 
be reconnoitered in order to discover the best points for attack, he gal- 
loped about the field of battle, ordering first one assault to be made, 
then another, without any considered plan for the mutual co-operation 
of the various corps engaged. In his feverish desire to capture the 
laager, he chose to disregard the most elementary rules of tactical 
conduct. Orders were given direct to battalions, and sometimes to 
company commanders, without being passed through the divisional 
and brigade: generals, with the inevitable consequence that counter 
orders were being constantly received by all concerned, no one know- 
ing what was actually intended, where to go, or how to act. Officers 
and men got mixed together in hopeless confusion in all directions, 
Batteries came into action when and where they pleased, being often 
fired upon from two, and even three directions at a time. One battal- 
ion of the 19th Brigade—the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry— 


*In answer to Question 13131 before the Royal Commission on the War, 
Lord Roberts said:—“I never intended Lord Kitchener to take command. He 
went to the Sixth Division as my representative.” 

+The following is an extract from Lord Roberts’s letter to General Kelly- 
Kenny, dated Jacobsdal, February 17, 1900:—“I hope to join you to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, please consider that Lord Kitchener is with you for the purpose of 
communicating to you my orders, so that there may be no delay, such as 
reference to and fro would entail.” 
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was ordered to charge the laager under the eyes of its Brigadier, 
without his having been informed of the intended movement. “The 
laager must be rushed at all costs. Gallop up if necessary, and fire 
into it,” was Lord Kitchener’s reply to a message from Colonel Han- 
nay, who reported his inability to advance with mounted men over the 
open ground on the east of Cronje’s position. Hannay did as he was 
bid, and galloped up to within 350 yards of the laager, when he fell 
riddled with bullets.* Towards evening the confusion was increased 
by the sudden appearance of De Wet on Kitchener’s Kopje, the hill 
which General Kelly-Kenny was arranging to occupy when the Chief 
of the Staff so peremptorily dispossessed him of his command. After 
reading Mr. Amery’s narrative it is difficult to reconcile his record 
of facts with his final conclusion that the battle was the “best conduct- 
ed and most successful engagement on a large scale in the whole war.” 

The truth is the battle should never have been fought. Necessity 
for fighting had been removed by Lord Roberts’s successful strategy. 
By their energetic pursuit Generals French and Kelly-Kenny had 
sealed the fate of Cronje. On the morning of the 18th of February 
he was a beaten man, overtaken in his flight, baffled, surrounded by 
superior numbers, and unable to escape. It only remained to secure 
his surrender by drawing the cordon of investment tight round his 


laager, and by guarding against counter attack. General French real- 
ized this, and so did General Kelly-Kenny: Lord Kitchener did not. 
The hard-headed organizer is not always the equally cool-headed tac- 
tician. Lord Kitchener’s experience of fighting had been small. Like 
others before him, his judgment temporarily went astray, and in the 
excitement of the situation he lost that self-control which never leaves 


*Mr. Amery’s narrative states that Colonel Hannay fell “right inside the 
enemy’s line.” This seems to be an unintentional slip of the pen, since Colonel 
Hannay never got nearer than 350 yards from the northeast corner of the 
laager. The fact is important, because Mr. Amery builds an argument upon his 
statement to show that the laager “could have been carried by a really de- 
termined assault.” As a matter of fact, the ground over which Hannay was 
ordered to gallop in order to fire into the laager was impossible for mounted 
men against modern rifle-fire, and Hannay knew this when he sent away his 
staff, and rode to his certain death. Of his gallant band of followers only 
two came back to tell the tale of the charge. The others were slain with their 
leader—a noble example of devotion to duty, and one which will be remem- 
bered for all time. “It was as fine a death,” wrote an officer who knew 
Hannay well, “as any soldier could die, and none but the bravest would have 
attempted such a deed.” The heroism of the fact does not relieve Lord 
Kitchener from responsibility for sending the order to charge against the 
judgment of the brave men on the spot. 
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Lord Roberts during the most trying times of a campaign. Instead 
of turning to account the strategical success, which had been gained, 
he played into the hands of his adversary, acting as though the Brit- 
ish troops, and not the Boers, had been driven into a corner from 
which they could only escape by the desperate methods resorted to. 

The conduct of the battle was as faulty as its conception. Instead 
of being concentrated at decisive points, the attacking troops were 
dispersed in every direction. The frontal attack was pushed home 
before either of the flank attacks up the river bed had been given time 
to develop. From dawn to dusk the battle raged in fitful spasms, with 
no coherence of purpose, and no co-operation of effort. Commanders 
were ordered, one after the other, to lead a succession of forlorn 
hopes, without being given any choice of action. In this way brave 
lives were tragically lost with no compensating results. The situa- 
tion at nightfall remained the same as at dawn. Ground had neither 
been lost nor won, and the only result of 12 hours’ fighting was the 
memory of many noble deeds of valor, and a long casualty roll of 
more than 1,200 killed and wounded soldiers. Lord Kitchener has 
outlived the errors for which he was responsible on the day of the 
battle of Paardeberg, but none the less must he accept the censure, 
which all generals incur when they neglect the rules of war, and 
sacrifice the lives of their men without necessity arising, and without 
advantage being gained. 

Lord Roberts arrived at Paardeberg at 10 A. M. on the morning 
following the battle, and after personally reconnoitering the position 
of the two forces, decided, against Lord Kitchener’s advice, not to 
renew the attack. This decision* was taken on grounds of sheer 
military expediency. The Boers were strengthening their entrench- 
ments with the evident resolve to stay where they were. A second 
assault, even if successful, meant a second casualty roll, probably 
longer than the first. The care of the previous day’s wounded was 
already straining the carrying capacity of the transport department 
to the utmost limits of efficiency. Any further strain might be the 
cause of a complete breakdown. The army was en /’air, away from 
the railway. There was no immediate necessity for occupying Bloem- 
fontein, and if there had been, it was impossible to advance till the 


*In criticising this decision, Mr. Amery imperceptibly allows himself to be 
carried away by his own strong conviction of what ought to have been done 
when he suggests that Lord Roberts was influenced by sentimental considera- 
tions which, judging from his acts and words, never entered his mind. The 
veteran Field-Marshal was too good a soldier to be “appalled by the loss of 
life” when such loss was required for the objects of the campaign. _ 
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supply convoy of 180 wagons, which had been captured by De Wet on 
the 15th, had been replaced. The risk of attempts being made to re- 
lieve Cronje was precisely what Lord Roberts wished the Boers to 
incur. His force was strong enough to maintain the investment as 
well as beat off any relieving attack. When he began to invade the 
Free State he hoped to relieve the pressure on Ladysmith by drawing 
off some of the besieging troops.* The investment of Cronje’s force 
half-way to the capital would bring about this result as definitely as 
an immediate advance to Bloemfontein. If Cronje continued to hold 
out after the army was ready to move there would then be time enough 
to think about a second assault; but for the moment the interests of 
the campaign would be better served by starving him out. These were 
the Field-Marshal’s considered reasons for refusing to adopt Lord 
Kitchener’s advice, and they were justified by the events which fol- 
lowed the decision.f 

Time and space do not permit even a cursory examination to be 
made of the concluding chapters of the volume, dealing on the west 
with the surrender of Cronje, the advance from -Paardeberg, the 
actions of Poplar Grove and Dreifontein, and Lord Roberts’s arrival 
at Bloemfontein, and on the east with General Buller’s further fighting 
round Colenso and Pieter’s Hill. The events which these chapters 
describe are the final phases on the one side of a short, brilliant, and de- 
cisive struggle for the occupation of Bloemfontein—the first of Lord 
Roberts’s objectives—and on the other side with the long, disap- 
pointing, and ineffectivet campaign for the relief of Ladysmith. The 
chapters will be read to the end by the general public with the his- 
torical interest due to the events described, and by the military student 
with special regard to the numerous tactical lessons, which, as the war 
progressed, gradually made themselves clear. Those whose business 
it becomes to make a professional study of the various operations de- 
scribed will find their work facilitated by the military maps and dia- 
grams, which accompany the text, and which have been prepared un- 
der the able direction of Mr. Lionel James, who represented “The 


*About 2,000 Free Staters were detached from the Upper Tugela to Poplar 
Grove, where the force relieving Cronje concentrated. 


tLord Roberts had less necessity for attacking Cronje at Paardeberg than 
Napoleon had for assaulting Ulm, when he patiently waited for Mack to sur- 
render, although the Russian Army under Kutusoff was advancing by forced 
marches to join the Austrians. 


fIneffective because of the opportunity thrown away by General Buller to 
gather the fruits of victory by a determined pursuit of the retreating Boers. 
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Times” throughout the campaign as the senior war correspondent 
on Mr. Buckle’s staff. 

The results of the Natal campaign are summed up by Mr. Amery 
with correct appreciation of all the circumstances attending its prog- 
ress, and with generous regard for the position in which Sir Redvers 
Buller was placed by those who sent him to South Africa. Great as 
was his personal failure, he was after all the chosen representative of 
a peace system, which raised him to the highest place in his profes- 
sion without any suspicion of incapacity. Like many others, he owed 
his rise not to professional capacity as judged by modern war re- 
quirements, but to personal qualities, which were mistakenly sup- 
posed to indicate power of command, which satisfied the peace condi- 
tions of military organization before, the Boer campaign, but which 
counted for nothing when put to the supreme test of modern war. 
Had the requirements of this test been understood when the war 
broke out, neither General Buller, nor others of the same type would 
have been sent to South Africa. All this is admirably brought out in 
the comments of “The Times” historian. 

“In an army where generalship was neither theoretically studied 
nor tested in practice, it is not surprising that men should attain to the 
highest offices, and command the fullest confidence of others in much 
the same plight as themselves without preserving the slightest trace of 
that quality. When the circumstances are dispassionately considered 
it becomes clear that there really was no conceivable reason why 
Buller should have shown himself a general. And, if he failed, the 
blame must rest, not with him, but with the system which made him 
what he was, with the nation which confidently bade him undertake a 
task of overwhelming difficulty, for which he was fitted neither by ex- 
perience, nor by training, nor by disposition. The man himself, baf- 
fled, bewildered, distracted, disheartened, at times even unnerved, by 
the terrible responsibility thrust upon him, is a figure which calls for 
sympathy and regret, not for reprobation.”’* 

Critical as Mr. Amery is of Lord Roberts’s tactical methods of 
fighting, he does unqualified justice to the Field-Marshal’s strategy, 
which in the short space of two months changed defeat into victory, 
and restored its lost prestige to the army. Considering the magnitude 
of the results achieved—Kimberley and Ladysmith relieved, the be- 
sieging armies dispersed, Cronje and 4,000 of his followers prisoners , 
of war, the capital of the Orange Free State in British possession, 


*The Times’ History of the War in South Africa. Volume III., Chapter 
XVII. : 
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railway communication restored with Table Bay, the frontiers of 
Cape Colony cleared of invasion—criticism of this or that tactical 
method adopted can only have an academical interest for the military 
student. “A la guerre les trois quarts sont des affaires morales. La 
balance des forces réelles n’est que pour un quart.”’* The moral 
effect of such striking successes, coming after a succession of mili- 
tary disasters, restored confidence throughout the country, and was 
the answer which Lord Roberts sent from South Africa to those who 
thought the British Empire had undertaken a task which was beyond 
its belligerent power to accomplish. Thenceforward the history of 
the campaign, broken only by occasional untoward incidents, which 
had no abiding effect on the final result, shows a continuous record 
of progressive successes which, though followed by a long period of 
desultory guerilla fighting, eventually paved the way for a durable 
peace. 

“This was Lord Roberts’s work. To him, and to no one else, Eng- 
land owed this result. Circumstances may seem to have favored him, 
Each one of his successes owed much to the skill or determination of 
his subordinates. But it was he, the man himself, who seized the fa- 
voring chance, and directed it to his ends, whose bold designs fur- 
nished skill with meet occasion, whose quick spirit kindled a respons- 
ive fire. Boldness of conception, singleness of aim, fervor in execu- 
tion, fearlessness of responsibility—these were the great qualities 
which Roberts brought to bear upon a situation fatally compromised 
and entangled by original unpreparedness, and subsequent failure.” 


*Napoleon’s Correspondence. Vol. IX. 


+The Times’ History of the War in South Africa. Volume III., Chapter 
XVII. 
MILITaRIsT. 





THE ART OF WAR IN ’62—SHILOH. 


THE United States Military Academy is an admirable institution, 
and a credit to the country. There are many excellent things 
about it,—altogether too many to admit of even mention here. 
Tone good, teaching thorough, in its way; but I have often won- 
dered why it is that, after all these years, it has never set itself to 
teach something of what one would think is its special business,— 
namely, the Art of War. Not that the subject is altogether ig- 
nored, nor that the young men are not practically taught how to 
shoulder arms, keep step, and—some of them—to command a com- 
pany, or even a battalion; but it will hardly be seriously contend- 
ed that the little manuals on outpost duty and grand tactics, with 
the obsolete “forty days and forty nights” attack and defense, 
with all varieties of drill thrown in, really more than touch the 
immense subject of military science. 

I do not write in an unfriendly spirit. On the contrary, I love 
the dear old tread-mill, though it does grind “exceeding small,” in 
a certain sense. I am not unmindful of the grand men it has sent 
out, and I fully recognize the tone and character they have given 
the service and the country ; but, still, in the light of some experi- 
ence, I must take leave to say that there seems to me “scope and 
verge enough” for large improvements in the present course, or, 
to put it in a more general way, in the military education of our 
young officers. Take just one point, for example: what does a 
young man fresh from West Point know critically—or, perhaps, 
in any way—of the great campaigns of the world? Of course, 
nothing under this title or any other could be wedged into the 
present already overcrowded course; but why not cut off say two 
years from the lower end of the present curriculum and put them 
on the other end, at the same time pushing up the age for admis- 
sion? Mathematics, chemistry, French, and all that can be learned 
anywhere; and there would be just as many applicants ready to 
meet the new standard, I fancy, as there are with it where it is. 

I dare say there 1s nothing now in all this. It may have been 
fully discussed in this journal, for aught I know. In any event, 
the facts I am about to relate with regard to the battle of Shiloh 
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will be found, I think, tolerable proof that war was a blind sort of 
business to the generals of either army in that engagement, though 
they were West Point men. We have been glorifying ourselves, 
North and South, a long time; and now I hope it will not be amiss 
to hold up the seamy side of things a little in a good-natured sort 
of way. To do it I must be allowed to speak in the first person 
singular and to be as egotistical as I like. 

Kentucky and Tennessee had been lost to the Confederate 
arms. The Federal Generals had kindly permitted General Syd- 
ney Johnston to move the remnant of his army from Murfreesboro 
to Corinth without the slightest molestation. It was no inconsid- 
erable favor. Even a few shots along the way would have dis- 
tressed him very much; a little enterprise would have, perhaps, 
defeated altogether what he himself called “a hazardous experi- 
ment.” He was quite deliberate and open about it; took a whole 
month, in the face of a successful and much superior force, to 
execute the movement. If it had been prevented, the history of the 
war in the West would have been very short, with the saving of 
much blood. But let that pass. He was successful because there 
were none to molest or make him afraid. 

This movement was part of a plan to concentrate all the avail- 
able Confederate forces in the West at Corinth, and move them 
against the enemy with the least possible delay. Bragg was 
brought up from Pensacola with such troops as could be spared 
from New Orleans; Polk fell back from Columbus, and some other 
scattered forces were gathered in,—making in all, with Johnston’s 
command, about forty thousand men of all arms. 

General Grant had established himself with a heavy force on 
the Corinth side of the Tennessee River, in very convenient prox- 
imity to us. General Buell, with his army (thirty-seven thousand 
strong), was in march from Nashville to join Grant at Pittsburg 
Landing. Our chief men talked it all over and came to the very 
sensible conclusion that it would be a good thing to strike Grant 
before Buell could get to him. Things were hurried up, and in 
three weeks we were actually in march. It was our deliberate pur- 
pose to surprise Grant, and we did it! If it were not for the awful 
carnage which followed, one could laugh at the expectation and 
its extraordinary accomplishment. We had only a little over 
twenty miles to march. It was not until the fourth day that we 
struck the Federal encampments; and, although we had waked the 
echoes all along our march,—captured and carried off pickets, 
lost some of our own, driven back and killed Federal troops, firing 
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big guns and little, and all within four or five miles of this great 
encampment,—we nevertheless did walk in upon Sherman, greatly 
to his surprise, while he was quietly at breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 6th of April. 

But I must go somewhat into detail about this curious business. 
Hardee’s corps began the movement from Corinth on the 3d of 
April. Bragg, a little later, moved out on another and more direct 
road lying to the east. Polk’s corps followed Hardee’s on the same 
road; and Breckenridge on a third road, still farther to the right. 
These all converged near Mickey’s House, five or six miles from 
where the enemy lay cn the Tenessee River. The Federal forces 
were not entirely ignorant nor indifferent to what was going on; 
for on the evening of the 4th, while Hardee’s corps lay huddled 
together some distance in advance of Mickey’s, without the slight- 
est misgivings as to any possible visit from our neighbors over 
on the river, some Federal cavalry came dashing wildly into us. 
They were in pursuit of a detachment of our cavalry who had 
been over fighting the enemy’s pickets by way of keeping things 
quiet for our intended surprise. This sudden apparition rather 
startled us for a moment. No preparations had been: made to 
provide against such a rudeness, no advance guards, no light 
troops in front, although we were within something like four miles 
of about fifty thousand “Boys in Blue.” Our people sprang to 
arms, two regiments of infantry opened fire, and I got one of my 
batteries into action before this squadron of cavalry could get out 
of sight. They left one poor fellow, I think, on the ground. When 
this cavalry got back, and told Sherman about it all,—they be- 
longed to his command,—one would think that our little plan of 
surprising the enemy would have had a sudden collapse. General 
Sherman had himself heard the artillery fire, and he seems to have 
thought, before the cavalry reported to him, that there was some- 
thing rather irregular about it; for he went out some distance with 
two regiments of infantry and took position until the cavalry 
came back. He told General Grant all about it: said, “I infer that 
the enemy is in some considerable force at Pea Ridge; that yes- 
terday motning they crossed a brigade of two regiments of infan- 
try, one regiment of cavalry, and one battery of field artillery, to 
the ridge on which the Corinth road lays (sic!). They halted the 
infantry and artillery at a point about five miles in my front, and 
sent a detachment to the lane of General Meeks, on the north of 
Owl Creek, and the cavalry down towards our camp. The cavalry 
captured a part of our advanced pickets, and afterwards engaged 
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the two companies of Colonel Buckland’s regiment, as described 
by him in his report herewith inclosed. Our cavalry drove them © 
back upon their artillery and infantry, killing many and bringing 
off ten prisoners, whom I sent to you.” 

Not much chance of surprising Grant or Sherman with that 
artillery and infantry! So some of us thought ; but we did not know 
how much gunpowder it took, at that stage of the war, to serve a 
caveat on the army. This little circumstance seems to have 
dropped out of the minds of these distinguished officers entirely. 
Sherman was busy readjusting encampments, and Grant was 
doubtless bothered to death with quartermasters and commissa- 
ries; and yet it seems queer that they did not at least feel curious 
to know what the rebels meant by trying to look over into their 
preserves, and how long they intended to keep it up. Perhaps 
Sherman thought that that cavalry charge had discouraged those 
who had not been killed so that they had gone home, or that he had 
sufficiently done his duty when he got the cavalry back and had 
reported the interesting circumstance to the commanding general. 
Whatever he may have thought, certain it is we heard nothing 
whatever from him or anybody else all the next day, and, what is 
almost equally amazing, we seem not to have had the least notion 
that the enemy was called upon to seek any further interview with 
us, made no preparations for such an event, but went quietly 
along about our business of surprising him! 

Accordingly, next morning we set out to execute the next step 
in our plan with all the simplicity and confidence of a well-ordered 
militia marching to a general rendezvous. We moved in one 
thread-like column—if a flank formation by fours can be called a 
column at all—on a winding woods-road, the corps commander 
and his staff at the head. We didn’t expect anybody to question 
our right to see that road, and our confidence was not misplaced; 
we did not encounter a human soul—no; I mistake. We did meet 
one man in an uncommon sort of way. As our snake-like pro- 
cession moved along the sinuosities of this narrow road through 
the woods, preceded by the general and a glittering array of staff- 
officers, somebody about a hundred yards in advance sang out 
“Halt!” 

Well, what were we to do? Manifestly, since the stranger 
was good enough to make the request, abrupt though it was, there 
was nothing to do but halt and see what he wanted. Being sensible 
people, we did it, and then commenced a parley. The man was 
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partly hid in the bushes, but we could see that he was mounted, 
and we could see further that he held his carbine sloping towards 
us in a very suggestive way. Here was an unexpected obstacle to 
our further advance, and we did not like to go back. So some of 
us sang out, “Who are you?” 

The unknown seemed to be rather non-committal; and so 
simply returned, “Who are you?” 

We answered back, “This is Hardee’s corps.” 

“Well, advance and give the word.” 

This was awkward, because by some oversight we had not been 
furnished with any “word.” 

I felt sure it was not General Grant nor any evil-minded person, 
chiefly because I could see his butternut breeches, so I had the 
temerity to say, “All right! meet me half-way,” and started to- 
ward him. He advanced a few paces on his part, and when I came 
up to him I explained to him that he was halting an army, and 
that he ought not to do it. He hesitated a little, but finally said, 
“I suppose you can go on; but it’s agin orders.” 

The head of the army moved on without further hindrance. I 
ventured to suggest to the general (a capital corps commander he 
was, or, rather, became after his experience at Shiloh—none bet- 
ter) that it might be well to cover our advance with a line of 
skirmishers. He said, “Yes, it was almost time to do it; would do’ 
it as soon as we began to deploy into line.” 

So we moved on, perhaps as much as a mile farther, and then 
the head of the column filed to the right, and the great snake ex- 
tended itself for Lick Creek to Owl Creek, said to be nearly three 
miles! Hardee had to borrow a brigade to make his line reach. 
We were little more than a mile from the Federal camps! 

This was a surprising business, sure enough. The character of 
the line would have surprised any of the generals engaged in spin- 
ning it out at a later period of the war; the manner of getting into 
it would have been still more surprising; and our simplicity in ex- 
pecting the enemy to lie perfectly quiet and allow us to encircle 
him with a wall of men three miles long and almost touching him, 
and that we actually did it, and lay there from ten o’clock in the 
morning until sunrise the next morning, without the slightest 
knowledge of our presence on his part, is—Well, surprising is too 
feeble a word—it is amazing, astounding, incredible! Where were 
the outposts and grand guards? Had they been drawn in, so that 
the “artillery and infantry” which had been burning gunpowder 
so freely down on Pea Ridge the day before might not discover 
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where they were kept? It wears the air of absurdity. If General 
Sherman had ridden out with a small posse and simply read the 
riot act, we never could have formed that line; and as things in 
the rear were in a very muddled condition, if he had appeared with 
a few regiments, our attempt at a surprise might have been very 
sad indeed. 

But, as it was, we got comfortably into line without the slight- 
est confusion or anxiety early in the day, expecting to move on at 
once and take possession of Grant and the few things he had col- 
lected there.on the bank of the river. But there was trouble in the 
rear. Bragg’s corps was to form a second line, and the right wing 
got into position in good time, some eight hundred yards in rear 
of Hardee; but where was the left? It was not to be seen, and no- 
body had heard of it. The day was fast going, the sun had already 
passed the meridian, but that left wing did not make a flutter. 
General Johnston grew impatient, and at last, exclaiming “This is 
not war,” he rode to the rear until he “found the missing column 
standing stock-still, with its head out in an open field. General 
Polk’s reserves were ahead of it. with their wagons and artillery 
blocking up the road.” Johnston soon cleared the way and had the 
troops in motion. Polk and Breckenridge was to form a third line, 
and finally got into position; but too late. The day was almost 
‘gone. There seemed nothing for it but to wait until the next day 
to surprise the enemy. 

We of the advanced line, in the mean time, lay all day, some 
stretched out upon the ground, looking up at the blue sky or at 
the beautiful white blooms of the dogwood; some gathered in 
groups, counting pulses, growling at the delay, or listening to the 
various sounds which came to us from the enemy’s camps. We 
had marched with five day’s cooked provisions, and the men kept 
munching away on them until they were about gone in these three 
days. This excellent appetite of the men came very near working 
a serious change in our plans. In the words of General Bragg: 
“During the afternoon of the 5th, as the last of our troops were 
taking position, a casual and partly accidental meeting of general 
officers occured just in rear of our second line, near the bivouac of 
General Bragg. The commander-in-chief, General Beauregard, 
General Polk, General Bragg, and General Breckenridge are re- 
membered as present. In a discussion of the causes of the delay 
and its incidents, it was mentioned that some of the troops, now in 
their third day only, were entirely out of food, though having 
marched with five days’ rations. General Beauregard, confident 
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our movement had been discovered by the enemy, urged its aban- 
donment, a return to our camps for supplies, and a general change 
of programme. In this opinion no other seemed fully to concur; and 
when it was suggested that ‘the enemy’s supplies were much nearer 
and could be had for the taking,’ General Johnston quietly re- 
marked, ‘Gentlemen, we shall attack at daylight to-morrow.’ The 
meeting then dispersed upon an invitation of the commanding 
general to meet at his tent that evening. At that meeting a further 
discussion elicited the same views and the same firm, decided de- 
termination. The next morning, about dawn of day (the 6th), as 
the troops were being put in motion, several generals again met 
at the camp-fire of the general-in-chief. The discussion was re- 
newed, General Beauregard again expressing his dissent, when, 
rapid firing in front indicating that the attack had commenced, 
General Johnston closed the discussion by remarking, “The battle 
has opened, gentlemen; it is too late to change our dispositions.’ 
He prepared to move to the front, and his subordinates promptly 
joined their respective commands, inspired by his coolness, confi- 
dence and determination.” 

So it seems General Beauregard thought that, after all the fuss 
we had made and all the time we had taken about it, we could hard- 
ly hope to lie that day and all night almost in contact with the 
enemy, without his getting some inkling of it; but the general was 
not well, and so naturally took rather pessimistic veiws of things. 

To us of the advanced line, expecting every moment the order 
to move forward, the day wore on slowly, but at last set in. We 
could hear the enemy’s drums distinctly, and they seemed to beat 
all night, It was a great puzzle to us what all that din could be 
about ; and as some of us did not more than half relish what seemed 
to be the enemy’s care not to let a single picket or advanced guard 
come in contact with us, we began to ask ourselves what, after all, 
if the enemy knows all about us, and is just keeping up that music 
as a blind! Who will be surprised, then? But, no; I have since 
been told that it was only the innumerable bands serenading their 
favorite officers. It was a good thing we did not have to lie there 
another day, because next morning, as our skirmish-line moved for- 
ward, they were met by a detachment of the enemy coming out 
to investigate something that had attracted attention. The firing 
which followed was the first notice Sherman, whose camps lay 
next us, had of our proximity. He did not think much of it, even 
then ; looked upon it as a piece of rebel impertinence, perhaps. It 
was not until our lines fully struck his encampments that he com- 
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prehended what was going on. He says in his report, “About eight 
o’clock a.m. I saw the glistening bayonets of heavy masses of in- 
fantry to our left front in the woods, . . . and became satisfied 
for the first time that the enemy designed a determined attack on 
our whole camp.” 

It must be said, however, to General Sherman’s credit, that he 
acted with great promptness upon the very first alarm. He got his 
own division out of their camps and in line with the greatest rapid- 
ity, and sent requests to the other division commanders to co- 
operate with him, which they did with alacrity. I say “requests,” 
because it will be remembered that the commander-in-chief was 
not on the field. His quarters were some two miles down the river. 
The firing, which was heard by him, was the first intimation he 
had of what had become of that artillery and infantry General 
Sherman had written him about two days before. Of course, he 
made all haste to get to the scene of action, but he did not arrive 
until long after the armies were hotly engaged. 

The Federal arms deserve great credit for the rapidity with 
which they prepared to meet this terrible onslaught, and for the 
firm countenance, all things considered, which they maintained. 
General Sherman, by his promptness, had saved the enemy from 
an overwhelming disaster. 

I have no purpose to describe the battle. There was not much 
to describe. It was little more than a fearful mélée at best. From 
the nature of the Confederate formation, no corps commander 
' could have any real control over his own troops. All that could be 
done, and about all that was attempted, was to encourage the men, 
look out for weak places, and patch them up by begging somebody 
to come to the relief. The firing was furious and almost inces- 
sant, largely at nothing,—ten shots to where there would have 
been one towards the close of the war. I doubt if there ever was a 
field upon which more gunpowder was burnt. There was, how- 
ever, much honest hard fighting, very creditable for troops who up 
to that time had been under little, most of them no fire at all. 

The greatest calamity which befell:the Confederate arms was 
the death of the commander-in-chief, General Albert Sydney John- 
ston, about half-past two o’clock. He fell just at the moment when 
his great soul had won its emancipation from old army routine 
and the trammels of a too generous regard for the opinions and 
claims of others. If he had lived beyond Shiloh, he would have 
entered upon the career he was entitled to from his native great- 
ness. It does certainly seem, from the fall of this man in the mo- 
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ment of his newly-found power, and from other extraordinary dis- 
asters at turning-points throughout the history of the war, that 
the presiding genius of the republic stood ever ready at critical 
moments to touch the balance of our national existence. 

General Beauregard succeeded to the command. He had long 
been in infirm health, and was hardly in condition to exercise the 
weighty functions of his new position. He did little more than 
allow the battle to go on in the hands of his subordinates. The 
whole line had already fought its way well into—almost through— 
the great encampment. The right wing now met a stubborn re- 
sistance, while the left swept forward, pushing Sherman back, so 
that our line formed a decided angle near the centre. 

I cannot resist the temptation to illustrate how little a new 
hand, with a very fair opinion of himself, knew of his profession, 
by describing one feature of the action in which I was the inspiring 
genius. I hesitate to try the reader’s patience further; but if he 
has not been made already too indignant to go on, he will under- 
stand the absurdity of the thing. 

As Hardee’s chief of artillery, I had pretty large powers. The 
batteries had done good service, and had suffered serious losses in 
men and horses. Pieces, sections, and whole batteries had fallen 
to the rear. During a lull along in the afternoon, General Hardee 
directed me to look up those broken batteries, and also to make an 
effort to move back the artillery we had captured,—a lot of it 
there was. I found this last business easy enough. There were 
plenty of people ready to work at it, and the farther the guns were 
to be carried to the rear the better they liked it. 

In returning to the front, after discharging this duty and having 
found a number of batteries or fragments of batteries ready for 
further action, I happened to strike our lines just at the angle 
already spoken of. The enemy, under General Prentiss, held a 
little eminence immediately to the right of this salient, and there 
was a small open field to the left of the angle, and thus on his right 
flank. I found a considerable gap in our lines at this point. I was 
looking about for something to be at, and it struck me at once that 
I could fill this gap with artillery, and at the same time get a 
beautiful flank fire on the position held by Prentiss. I set to work 
instantly, and, with the help of some staff-officers I borrowed from 
a general officer at hand, I soon had a magnificent battery—some 
twenty guns—massed in the woods on the farther edge of the old 
field. I had given careful instructions that not a piece should show 
itself until all was ready, and the signal to move forward and.com- 
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mence firing was to come from the movement of the battery on the 
left. All was soon ready. I moved the left pieces forward, and 
almost at the same instant the whole front opened fire. It was 
beautiful ; and I was just entering upon a royal barbaric joy, when, 
to my great vexation, the troops we were pouring this furious 
flank fire into showed unusual commotion. Those farthest to the 
rear broke and fled; those in front showed white flags on their 
bayonets. I had to cease firing, and I remember well my deep cha- 
grin that I had not got at them sooner; not that I felt so blood- 
thirsty, but that I might have done some good. It was too bad. 
After all my trouble, I had not fired a half-dozen rounds before 
it was all over! Prentiss had surrendered. Not until long after, 
when I found myself under a sweeping flank fire, did it dawn upon 
me why those people did not like to stay there and be enfiladed 
by twenty pieces of artillery. I knew, if I had only had time, I 
could have made them feel it; but as it was, I thought I had got to 
work too late. It never occurred to me, therefore, that I had 
helped to render Prentiss uncomfortable, or to claim any credit for 
massing these guns,—a brilliant idea, which I have recently found 
another has claimed for himself as a stroke of genius! 

After Prentiss was got out of the way, our right made a sweep 
forward, and we soon took up the last position which fell to our 
fortune that day. I advanced at a gallop with this artillery (some 
of it thought good to remain behind), and came into action on the 
road leading to the landing. Breckenridge was soon formed solidly 
here in two lines. As we were going into battery against the 
woods and the tips of some standards we could catch glimpses of 
down the road, he said, “Hold on; I’m going to charge.” “Very 
well,” I replied ; “I’ll just shake them up for you with a few rounds 
while you are getting ready.” 

We thundered away I should say at least twenty minutes, 
hoping our fire would find something or somebody. We were rich 
in ammunition ; had been using the enemy’s a good part of the day. 
It fitted exactly, and there happened to be fine pile of it just behind 
us at this point. It was rather better than ours, anyway. 

At last Breckenridge said, “Cease firing now; I’m ready.” We 
did so, and he moved forward fifty yards or so, and halted, I never 
knew why. We lay there a long time, fully an hour, a'fatal or a 
lucky hour, I know not which,— and then, all at once, the lines 
began to melt away to the rear. Nobody, so far as I know, has ever 
been able to give any sufficient explanation of what that delay 
meant. There had been oceans of time, before General Beaure- 
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gard’s order to retire arrived, in which to reach the landing or take 
the consequences of an honest effort. I have indeed heard one ex- 
planation which has a plausible air; it is that a distinguished corps 
commander, who, for the special emergencies of the battle had been 
vested with additional dignity of chief of staff, was trying to end 
the battle en régle by following up the enemy with the Texas 
cavalry; but whether it was that those caballeros did not know 
how to charge, or that charging with any sort of cavalry in the 
woods is never very effective, the effort was not a brilliant success. 
At any rate, whatever may have been the cause of this extra- 
ordinary delay, the commander-in-chief, who had not much be- 
lieved in the action from the beginning, was not in position to see 
how things stood in front. He perhaps knew that the thing must 
stop somewhere, and, being of a humane disposition, said grace- 
fully to his staff, as I have been told by one who heard him, “The 
victory is sufficiently complete. There is no need to expose the 
men to the fire from the gunboats. Order the firing to cease, and 
the troops to retire.” 

Well, they did retire; and what a mess they made of it! Every- 
body seemed to get word simultaneously, and they “stood not 
upon the order of their going.” Some went back by one flank and 
some by the other, some through the woods and some by the roads, 
any way and any how. I kept the artillery with me together as 
well as I could, and after we had gone back what I thought a 
sufficient distance, came into park; but the infantry kept moving 
on and on, until I found I was about to be entirely uncovered. I 
had to limber up and move back beyond where some of the infantry 
had “lit.” 

In consequence of the unfortunate order of battle in the begin- 
ning, commands. were necessarily badly mixed before this extra- 
ordinary retirement; after it the regiment was lucky which had 
all of its own companies together. Camps were selected according 
to fancy and with little regard to organizations, and “some faced 
east and some faced west and some faced towards the——” Well, 
if I exaggerate about this it is because I did not see all the field. 
Words could hardly make the thing worse than it was in the part 
I did see. 

Darkness came on rapidly. I was separated from my chief and 
knew not in what direction to look for him. I confidently expected 
that orderlies would be sent out to give information as to where 
general headquarters had been established and to summon a con- 
ference of general officers in order to know what was to be done 
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on the morrow. I waited and waited. Nobody came into our 
quarter of the field. At last—I should say between ten and eleven 
o’clock—I mounted my horse, determined to find somebody in 
authority. I wandered up and down through the camps, inquiring 
everywhere, until at last I came upon my dear friend Pat Cleburne 
sitting on a stump drinking coffee out of a bucket. Said he did 
not know where anybody was; hardly knew where he was him- 
self. Had a few of his own men, anda good many of—he didn’t 
know whose. I asked him if he had any idea where I could find 
our corps commander. Said he had not; hadn’t been summoned 
to any council; hadn’t heard of any. Good reason; nobody had. 
There was no such thing as a conference or consultation that night. 
There was no plan for the morrow. Time enough. The victory 
had been sufficiently complete. 

In the meantime we were enjoying a luxury in the way of 
quarters which we had not been accustomed to. Our camps—late 
the enemy’s—were simply beautiful. I doubt if there ever was a 
better-equipped or more handsomely-ordered encampment. Long 
lines of white canvas, smooth parade-grounds, perfectly level. Our 
rebel eyes had never looked upon the like before. We were almost 
too tired to discover all the esoteric wonders of these magnificent 
camps; but not a few of our poor fellows managed to pick up an odd 
trinket as a keepsake or a bit of something strong to cheer the inner 
man. They fully intended to look further into the wonderful merits of 
these admirable camps in the morning. And then the rain came 
on, and we thought of the poor fellows who had: no comfortable 
tents. 

Our satisfaction was great, but, alas! the too fleeting joys of 
this uncertain life. The morning came, and with it the most dis- 
agreeable sound I think I ever heard, disagreeable at any time 
when one is where one can hear it to advantage, but infinitely dis- 
agreeable that morning. It was the whizzing of rifle-shot through 
our camps. General Buell had got a large part of his command 
across the river in the night, and Lew Wallace had been found. 
This latter officer was not a soldier by profession, though all his 
life he had been playing the dilettante at soldiership. He must be 
let off, so far as the object of this paper goes; but there is some- 
thing supremely touching in the fate of a poor fellow, lost, with 
an army of nine or ten thousand men, a whole day within four 
miles of a great battle. 

When the shot came plowing through us, front, flank, and rear 
that morning—for we faced in every conceivable direction—the 
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pleasing delusion that, we had gained a great victory was rudely 
_ disturbed. The scattered and disjointed commands on the left were 
blown into some sort of line, much as the wind blows leaves 
against a fence. It is a wonder that ranks were formed at all. We 
were in worse case that morning than the enemy had been in 
twenty-four hours before. We not only did not expect any further 
fight, but we positively objected; and then we had no time to get 
together the few “things” we had taken a fancy to. It was really 
sad; but we did not stop to think about it very long. Our motions 
in getting back with neither graceful nor deliberate; but some sort 
of order ‘was soon brought out of chaos. The fighting on the 
second day was admirable, all things considered. 

General Beauregard and staff I found near the little meeting- 
house, and, just as I was about to inquire in what part of the field 
I might expect to find General Hardee, one of his staff-officers— 
Major Pickett, I think—rode up with some communication for the 
commanding general. A curious colloquy followed between this 
officer and the general as to Hardee’s whereabouts. After a good 
deal of wrangling the general was made to understand. I joined 
Pickett, and we soon found General Hardee under heavy fire, doing 
all a man could do to meet the advance of the enemy, and he did 
it with effect. We lost almost no ground after the battle was 
fairly joined. 

So the day wore on, generals commanding whatever troops 
they happened to fall in with. It was a hopeless case, of course. 
We knew the other side had received heavy reinforcements, but 
we held the field, notwithstanding. 

About two o’clock General Beauregard gave orders to withdraw 
from the action. The enemy seemed to have no objections; made 
it very easy for us by retiring himself. I do not know whether it 
was out of consideration for us, or what made him so obliging. 
Certain it is that he disappeared from our front entirely, and we 
moved off the field without the slightest molestation. 

I must not omit to describe the closing scene of this memora- 
ble and bloody battle. I had the honor of closing it myself with a 
splendid salute of artillery. I doubt if there ever was another bat- 
tle ended with such a fine flourish by the disappointed army. The 
circumstances were these: We were afraid, if the enemy should 
find out that we were anxious to go, he might not like it, and come 
back upon us suddenly while we were trying to get across some 
rather ugly sloughs in our rear. The brilliant idea was therefore 
conceived that, if we should keep up a thundering noise, he would 
be satisfied that we were still fighting away, and rest content, 
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wherever he might happen to be. I was therefore ordered to re- 
main behind with several light batteries, and keep up a clatter till 
the infantry could get away. This seemed to me an excellent ar- 
rangement at first, and we had a regular Fourth of July or it, 
retiring by echelon, prolongs fixed,—a movement dear to an artil- 
lerist’s heart, but one he rarely has the leisure to execute to his 
satisfaction. I was so much taken up with this safe and beautiful 
performance that I did not take due heed of what’ was going on in 
my rear, so that when I came back upon the ravines and looked 
about for some supporting force to help me across the sloughs, 
there was none to be seen. Worse than that, I did not know which 
road to take, for there were several narrow crossings leading off 
into diverging roads. I put my horse at full speed down the most 
likely-looking one, and sent my orderly and bugler to the right and’ 
left to find the infantry. After a short ride of a few minutes, wind- 
ing about in the dense forest, to my consternation I found myself 
crossing back over the same miserable slough, not far from where 
I started. The awful sensation of that moment, I hope, falls to few 
in this world. There was all that artillery, absolutely abandoned 
by the army ; and I did not know in what moment the enemy might 
take a fancy to stroll back that way to see how we were getting on. 
There was no time to study topography then; so I rushed every- 
thing across as fast as I could, and took the principal road,—the 
one I had tried,—taking care to avoid turn-offs. After a consider- 
able time—it seemed years to me—we overtook some infantry, 
which, as well as I could make out in my dazed condition, were 
rebels; but whether they were the people Hardee had carried off 
or not I did not know, and could not find out for some time, be- 
cause they did not know themselves. I shall ever have a kindly 
feeling towards General Grant for leaving us to our own devices that 
day. 

Thus the battle of Shiloh ended, as it had begun, with equal ab- 
surdity on either side, and we were left to pursue our melancholy 
way back to Corinth. Lack of experience will cover a multitude of 
faults, even where human life is at stake; but it can hardly be de- 
nied that there was great lack of theoretical knowledge as well, all 
through this action, on the part of the brave and intelligent officers 
charged with the conduct of these armies. Valuable lessons are to 
be learned from it all; and I can only hope that the distinguished 
men whose names I have made free use of, from this point of view, 
will pardon the little raillery in which I have been tempted to 


indulge. 
F. A. SHoup. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified tinder a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The United States Army.—Jour. R. V. S. J., April. 
A National Reserve—Unit. Ser. Mag., March. 
Recruiting and Discharge: How to get good soldiers—Same, 


The Volunteers on a Sounder Basis.—Same. - 
Organization of the Royal Engineers in an Infantry Division. 
deal Engrs. Jour., April. 
6. .A Chat about the Bulgarian Army.—Unit. Ser. Mag., May. 
7. Six Guns or Four?—Same. 
8. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies—Jour. R.V.S.1., 


April; Mar. Rund., May. 


The first of these articles is a paper read by Colonel Sir Howard 
Vincent, before the Royal United Service Institution. It is a very 
good account of our army, and has some interesting comments, a 
few of which are here quoted: 

“Military Spirit in the United States—-To what can one attribute 
this desire to enter the United States Army, despite the extraordinary 
pecuniary superiority of civil life? The only explanation I can sug- 
gest is the immense growth of the military spirit in the States. It 
has long been there, ever since the War of Independence. The Civil 
War gave it immense impetus, and every other man had a military 
designation. Martial titles are now on the decline; but the Spanish 
War rekindled militarism, and it is now observable from the ele- 
mentary school to the Senate. The children of all classes are taught 
military exercises and marching, to sing national songs, and to do 
honor to the national flag. ‘Preparatory schools for young gentlemen’ 
pride themselves on adding ‘Minor Tactics and Military Drill’ to the 


usual curriculum. 
“Over 80 army officers are lent to private schools and colleges as 
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professors of military science and tactics. They graduated last year 
some 2,000 students, and in 77 institutions in 1903 there were in the 
military departments over 16,000 cadets trained in an organization 
similar to that of the Regular Army, a large proportion going through 
practice marches and target practice. It will be readily gathered how 
valuable is this course in providing officers for volunteer corps. On 
the 24th of August, 1903, the President announced that he would 
annually award a commission in the Regular Army to one honor 
graduate of the six educational establishments showing the best work 
upon inspection. 

“Nor is this all. Every excuse is seized to hang out flags; to fire 
guns, to march in military formation, to don uniform, and to erect 
equestrian and martial statues. Even that dullest of all civil func- 
tions, a political meeting, is often enlivened by the introduction of 
a military element. Instead of the notabilities for the platform enter- 
ing a side door and groping up dark stairways, they sometimes meet 
their partisans in a central place and march to the hall, headed by the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and perhaps afterwards the champion is re- 
escorted home. It all adds fuel to the enthusiasm; it all promotes 
national feeling, and very rarely leads to disorder or reprisal. People 
are too well educated for horse-play, and there is no drunkenness, 

* * * * * * * 


“There is little military swagger about American Regulars. They 
rarely even wear moustaches or any hair on the face, and look like 
sailors. Nor are they less handy. The greatest precision in drill is 
insisted upon. The ceremonial of ‘the evening parade’ is a compli- 
cated ‘trooping of the color,’ dating from Louis XIV., George III., or 
Napoleon the Great. Crowds flock to see it. There was no greater 
attraction to the multitude at the St. Louis Exhibition, where on the 
encampment regiment succeeded regiment, than the morning parade 
at 10 A. M., and the evening parade at retreat; and the maneuver in 
which the crowd always took the greatest interest was the frequently 
practiced formation for street fighting againsta mob. * * * 

“West Point—West Point furnishes rather over 50 per cent. of 
the officers. It is necessary to tarry for a time at this historical pen- 
insula on the Hudson, belonging to the United States Government, 
not because of its having played a conspicuous part in the War of In- 
dependence, not by reason of the beauty of its situation, but because 
the Military Academy—which costs £126,000 a year—erected thereon 
is the centre point of American national pride, and gives the most 
complete and thorough military training of any similar institution.” 
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The discussion of the paper also contains much interesting matter: 


“Major-General Sir E. T. H. Hurton, K. C. M. G., C. B.—I think 
all British soldiers owe Sir Howard Vincent much gratitude for a 
very instructive paper, and for so much useful information in con- 
nection with the.army of that other great branch of the Angio-Saxon 
race which we are so proud to claim as kinsmen. Having during the 
course of my service commanded in Canada, I have had especial oppor- 
tunities of being conversant with the feelings and ideas of the United 
States Army, and I also think to a certain extent With the trend of the 
military developments of which Sir Howard Vincent has been speak- 
ing. I should like first of all, to refer to one or two points as regards 
the Regular Army. The United States Regular Army is one of un- 
questioned excellence in physique, discipline, and general military 
efficiency. It especially proved its value during the recent Cuban 
War; and I think if Sir Howard Vincent will allow me to say so, in 
a great measure its present popularity is due to the extremely gallant 
and excellent service which it rendered during that campaign in Cuba. 
It is a well-known fact to those who were present, that the success 
of the United States arms was almost entirely due to the steadiness 
and gallantry of the Regular troops which took part in that campaign, 
to which may be added the regiment of Roosevelt Rough Riders. 
The militia were not, on that occasion, a success. I do not think the 
popularity of the American soldier at the present moment is a question 
of his daily pay. There is unquestionably rising in the United States 
now a very strong feeling, which may almost be called militarism. It 
is nothing more than the instinctive martial feeling of the Anglo- 
Saxon showing itself. The real reason why the Regular Army is 
popular in the United States is that the Regular soldier is respected, 
and is now treated with the greatest possible consideration. He is 
very well fed, far better fed than we British officers have any idea of. 
His meals, above all, are served in a proper and satisfactory manner 
in large dining halls provided for the purpose. Secondly, he is well 
housed. He is not stationed in such quarters as those in out-lying dis- 
tricts in Ireland ; he is not subjected to having to perform those menial 
offices which are so distasteful to the British soldier at the present 
day; and, perhaps what is the most important point of all, he is 
allowed to wear plain clothes in the evening.” 

The second article appears to be a well-considered essay on a 
national reserve for England. This paper also contains some remarks 
of more general application :. 

“Our South African experience, if we read it aright, teaches us 
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that it is very unsafe to presume on the supposed limitation to the 
number of troops which can operate on any particular line or in any 
particular theatre ; that in war demands for armed forces arise which 
no strategical plans formulated in peace time can provide for; and 
that the extent of these demands increases with the size of the coun~ 
tries affected by the operations. 

“The war in the Far East has already given emphasis to the 
lessons of South Africa. Theory placed a limit to the number of 
troops which a single and defectivé line of rail, 5,000 miles long, 
could support. Yet that limit has already been exceeded by probably 
more than I0o per cent., and still Russia continues to pour reinforce- 
ments into Manchuria without a thought of any difficulty of providing 
them with all the requirements of a modern fighting force. And 
whilst her railway is employed to the full extent of its capacity in 
carrying troops to the front, no trouble appears to have arisen by 
reason of the suspension of its proper function, the supply of the 
armies in the field. Both Japan and Russia are now employing far 
greater forces in the theatre of operations than either nation con- 
sidered to be necessary when the war began, and yet, as far as can be 
judged at present, a definite issue to the campaign can only be reached 
by one or other side bringing large reinforcements into the field. 

“But if we were so much at fault in our estimate of the force re- 
quired to deal with the Boer Republics, how should we stand in the 
case of a war with a military power, or a combination of powers? 


* * * * * * * 


“Finally, there remains to be considered the employment of a 
national reserve in war. If the nation is ever called upon to fight for 
its existence, the battle-ground, as we are often reminded, will in all 
probability be, not in Great Britain, but beyond the seas. It is some- 
times maintained that a force raised on a compulsory system can be 
used only to defend its own territory and frontiers. There is, how- 
ever, no law on this point but that of necessity, the Jer suprema of the 
safety of the people. Each country must decide for itself what is 
necessary for its existence as a nation, and for the welfare of its 
people. Thus, Japan, recognizing that her national prosperity would 
be jeopardised by the presence of a military power in Korea or Man- 
churia, does not hesitate to despatch her national armies across the 
sea to those lands in order to drive back the invader. Again, Russia, 
impelled by the pressing need of navigable waters, sends her national 
troops from one end of Asia to the other in search of them. On the 
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other hand, Germany, aware that her imperial position is not depend- 
ent on the number of square miles of sand in Southwest Africa under 
the Kaiser’s rule, does not dream of defending her colony with her 


compulsory raised troops.” 


The third paper is of value to all armies. The gist of the author’s 
arguments appears to be contained in the following statement: 


“In March of last year an attempt was made to raise the morale 
of the army, by demanding from every recruit satisfactory references 
as to previous character. This resulted in a temporary diminution in 
the number of enlistments ; but as soon as the system got into working 
order, it proved satisfactory. The present need seems to be ‘How to 
maintain, say, 300,000 men fit for foreign service, or service in the 
field, and how best to secure the highest possible efficiency in the men 
selected for the work?’ What class of men should be recruited for 
our regular forces? For what term of service should they be en- 
rolled? What pay and pension should be awarded them? 

“During the last hundred years we have, roughly, increased our 
‘area of possessions’ from 1%4 millions of square miles to 124 mil- 
lions; our subject population has increased from 25 millions to 402 
millions; whilst the revenue of the United Kingdom has expanded 
from £37,000,000 to £130,000,000 per annum. We cannot expect to 
cut roads from Capetown to Cairo, or ‘protect’ belts of country such 
as stretch from the gold coast to the Suez, without an increase in 
expenses, proportionate to our increment in income. Army efficiency, 
like all other national efficiency, must resolve itself into a question of 
efficient expenditure. 

At the present time, 674 per thousand of the men who enlist are 
returned as ‘laborers, servants, husbandmen,’ etc. This should not 
be. Our specially selected Foreign Service Army should be an army 
of experts, consisting of engineers, mechanics, miners, draughtsmen, 
molders, pattern-makers, gunsmiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, engine- 
drivers, cyclists and motorists, carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, 
plumbers, bakers, butchers, brewers, drivers, grooms, saddlers and 
harness-makers, blacksmiths, coopers, and all other trades whose 
products figure upon the list of army stores and requisites. Not 
more than one-fourth, at most, of our army should consist of ‘labor- 
ers ;’ and even these should be taught until they became classed as 
‘skilled.’ Beyond the knowledge of his trade, every man should be 
trained in the arts of war, and should regard himself as a ‘professional 
soldier,’ holding the idea that the army is his life’s destiny, with as 
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good prospects of pay, promotion, employment, and pension, as any 
could offer outside the ranks.” 


The only other article under this heading, which has sufficient 
general interest is the seventh, and from this we make a few extracts: 

“It is difficult to imagine any occasion on which a battery com- 
mander would, even with six guns, attack a target with a frontage 
of more than 240 yards. The fire from six guns would no doubt be 
hotter, but the figures above show that a four-gun battery has the 
power to pour in a sufficiently effective fire against such a target. 
When used against a six-gun battery in action, with the usual inter- 
vals, the fire of a four-gun battery would be concentrated against a 
front of 100 yards. Theoretically, its fire would cover a front of 80 
yards ; so that practically it can be said that the whole of the opposing 
battery would be enveloped by a fire of 30 rounds a minute. 

“It cannot be denied, of course, that when six guns are firing at 
the same rate as four guns, half as many shells again are projected 
by the former unit. But the fact that would seem to justify a four- 
gun battery is that though there is a theoretical advantage of three 
to two in favor of the six-gun battery, yet, when one comes to ex- 
amine the question practically, the two rates of fire, being so rapid, 
tend to become equivalent in effect; that though one round in two 
minutes is a much more effective fire than one round in three minutes, 
yet a fire of thirty rounds a minute is as effective, for all practical 
purposes, as a fire of forty-five rounds a minute. Field Artillery is 
used against personnel, and as long as such an effect is produced that 
no living thing can stand up against its fire, the end in view has been 
gained; and beyond a certain limit, pouring in half as many more 
shells than are necessary becomes mere waste of ammunition, 

“It is, perhaps, hardly needful to point out that with a possible 
rate of eighty rounds a minute, a four-gun battery would be as safe 
as Mount Everest against a cavalry attack. 

“In the case of a target against which a six-gun battery would 
fire at a slower rate than its Rafale rate, the four-gun battery could 
fire at a slightly quicker rate; the expenditure of ammunition, and 
consequently the effect produced, would be exactly similar in each 


case. 

“The contention, then, is that a four-gun battery can effectively 
cope with any target that a battery commander could ever have to 
deal with * * * 

“To sum up shortly the case for the four-gun battery. 

“Its fire effect is likely to be adequate for all purposes. 
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“Its ammunition is made adequate by the allotment of ‘three 
wagons per gun. 

“There. is no undue enlargement in the size of a battery, four 
guns and twelve wagons being substituted for six guns and nine 
wagons. The establishment of the battery in men would probably 
be about the same as that of the 15-pounder battery of the day; 
the only change being the substitution of a few drivers for a few 
gunners. 

“There are also one or two minor and quite incidental advan- 
tages gained. There will be a subaltern in each battery set free for 
the superintendence of the signalling, patrolling, observing, and other 
duties. The four-gun battery also will be more mobile, easier to con- 
ceal, and will form a smaller target.” 

Note.—It seems to me that the artillery strength of an army, or 
other force in the field, depends upon the total number of guns, rather 
than upon the number of guns in a battery, and that Lieutenant 
Browning and other writers have proved that a six-gun battery, with 
three wagons per gun, would be a rather unwieldy unit. As regards 
the question of a four-gun battery being possibly overmatched by a 
six-gun battery, that difficulty is easily met, if the artillery strength is 
sufficient, by bringing up another battery, when there would be eight 
guns against six. Upon the other hand, supposing ninety-six guns to 
be in action, there would, in the case of six-gun batteries, be only six- 
teen battery commanders, whereas with four-gun batteries there 
would be twenty-four. Tactically, this obvious objection to the four- 
gun battery might be to some extent removed by increasing the 
Brigade Division to four batteries; but the result would be complica- 
tions in time of peace in connection with the distribution of artillery 
for garrison duty. Financially, the four-gun batteries are open to ob- 
jection owing to the larger proportion of majors and captains to guns 
and personnel. That a four-gun battery in action requires a captain 
as well as a major quite as much as a six-gun battery, is a fact that 
might not appeal successfully to some “Army Reformer” bent upon 
economy at any sacrifice of efficiency—and here we have, I think, an 
important factor of a rather difficult problem.—Eb. U. S. M. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. The Best Method of Carrying out the Conjoint Practice of 
Embarkation and Disembarkation for War—Jour. R. V. S. I., April. 

2. The Royal Military College, Sandhurst—Unit. Ser. Mag., 
May. 
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A Plea for Practical Musketry Training —Same. 
Training of Infantry for the Fire Combat—Same, March. 
The Foundations of a Volunteer Training —Same. 
The Training of Pioneers (Engineers).—Kriegs. Zeit., 3. 
Field Artillery Fire According to a Fixed Plan —Same. 

. Camp Training of the Oudh Railway Volunteers——Royal 

. Jour., April. 

Transforming the Military Academy.—A, and N. Jour., May 


10. West Point and Its Real Friends.—Same, May 20. 
11. The Value of Estimating Distances——Kriegs. Zeit., 4. 
12. A New Kriegspiel Apparatus.—Same. 


The first of these articles is the gold medal prize essay of the year, 
and constitutes a most interesting and valuable study of a most im- 
portant subject to all nations which possess navies or coast lines. 

The historical examples selected to illustrate the principles set 
forth are taken from the more remarkable operations of a combined 
naval and military character in the history of the last fifty years, and 
include: ; 

The Landing of the Allied Armies in the Crimea in 1854. 

The Disembarkation, Repulse, and Re-embarkation of British and 
French Forces at the Mouth of the Peiho River, China, 1859. 

Combined British and French Expedition to North China in 1860. 

Federal Expeditions to Roanoke Island in February, 1862. 

Transport of the Russian Field Army from the Sea of Marmora 
and the Gulf of Burgas in 1878 and 1879. 

Chilian Expedition from Antofagasta to Pisaqua in 1879. 

French Landing at Sfax, Tunis, July, 1881. 

British Expedition to Egypt in 1882. 

War Between China and Japan in 1894-5. 

Expedition of United States Troops from Tampa to Daiquiri, in 
Cuba, June, 1808. 

War in South Africa, 1899 to 1902. 

War Between Japan and Russia, 1904. 


The second article is a criticism of the course of instruction of the 
British Military Academy for infantry and cavalry, and contains some 
lessons for all similar institutions: 

“In 1900 the War Office came to the conclusion that the Royal 
Military College was over-staffed, and decided to abolish the post 
of Professor, and make the Senior Instructor in each branch per- 
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form the Professor’s duties, in addition to his own. It should have 
been evident to any one acquainted in the slightest degree with the 
organization of the College that it was impossible for one officer to 
perform both duties satisfactorily. The appointment was by no means 
a sinecure, and in abolishing Professors the War Office deliberately 
did away with all supervision of the work done by the Instructors. 
As the classes were always at work at the same hours, 9 to I, it was 
impossible for the Senior Instructor to perform this part of the Pro- 
fessor’s duties without sacrificing his own class altogether. As it 
was, he frequently had to leave his class to look after itself, in order 
to attend to other work. Any one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the gentlemen cadet knows how much work was done during his 
absence! In case of accident or sickness the Professor was available 
to take a class; but the cheese-paring policy of the War Office did not 
provide for such a contingency. It is to the credit of the College 
authorities that, so far from acquiescing, they protested strongly 
against the above arrangement. In fact, they were desirous of ob- 
taining a few more Instructors, so as to reduce the size of the classes, 
and thus increase efficiency. * * * 

“Under the old system the cadets were supposed to spend a year 
at the College ; but, as the vacations lasted for three and a half months, 
they were actually in residence only eight and a half months. When 
the South African War broke out in 1899 there was a great demand 
for officers, and during the next two years a large number of cadets 
were passed out of the College in one term; that is to say, they re- 
ceived only about four months’ tuition. It was, of course, impossible 
for them to learn much in such a short time, and it is very unfair to 
attribute their ignorance to the system of instruction and the in- 
capacity of the Educational Staff of the College. * * * 

“The late Captain W. E. Cairnes was of opinion that the cadets 
had too much work, and that they ‘had no time to think.” The Educa- 
tion Committee also came to the conclusion that there was too much 
bookwork at the College, and as these views coincided with those of 
the Commandant, he was not slow to give effect to them. Conse- 
quently, there arose a tendency to sacrifice theoretical work indoors, 
in order to gain more time for outdoor work. It is, of course, essen- 
tial that cadets should receive practical instruction in the field, in such 
subjects as Tactics, Engineering, and Topography; but it is no use 
teaching them ‘to run before they can walk,’ and until they have 
thoroughly mastered the groundwork of these subjects theoretically, 
they cannot reap the full benefits of outdoor work.” 
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The third and fourth articles relate to small-arms target practice. 
We quote from the latter: 


“The only way to train men in an effective manner for this most 
important part of their duty upon the modern battlefield is to supply 
them with a quantity of ball ammunition, at any rate approximating 
that which they should have to expend during an engagement of sev- 
eral hours’ duration, and then to carry out a scheme of attack or de- 
fense through all its various stages, the enemy’s infantry being rep- 
resented by head and shoulder targets arranged in lines of varying 
density, according to the nature of the scheme, his guns and cavalry 
being represented as material and circumstances may permit; but 
there must be no large screens put up simply to catch bullets and so 
raise the percentage of hits. 

“In this way only can men be trained to resist the extreme fatigue 
of keeping up an incessant and effective fire while advancing or re- 
tiring by rushes over long stretches of country. * * * 

‘The whole tendency of the range and miscellaneous practices, to 
which 140 rounds are allotted in the annual course, is to impress the 
soldier with the idea that his fire can only be effective when the mark 
can be clearly seen. The same idea seems to underlie the instructions 
for carrying out the field practices, as the above quoted par. 156, 
Musketry Regulations, states; that the greatest weight must be given 
to those practices in which a separate target is provided for each firer. 
All officers who have seen service know very well that in the earlier 
stages of an attack, when firing is taking place at long ranges (2,000 
to 1,000 yards), a great deal of ammunition must be expgpded, first 
in getting the range of the enemy’s positions by trial volleys and then 
in keeping down the enemy’s fire by subjecting these positions to a 
constant rain of bullets. It would be quite hopeless to attempt to 

“reserve your fire until your men had got close enough to ‘draw a bead’ 
on the head or shoulder of an enemy at each shot. Such a method 
would mean an advance over a zone 1,000 yards or more without any 
attempt to disturb the enemy’s fire by raining bullets on all his visible 
positions. An attack so conducted would probably result in the com- 
plete stoppage of the assailants owing to paralyzing losses before they 
reached decisive ranges. * * * 


“P. S.—Since writing the above article, I have seen the list of 
exercises by means of which Lord Kitchener proposes to test the 
efficiency of each infantry battalion in India. 

“The first exercise on the list is a fifteen mile march, followed by 
an attack with ball ammunition on a prepared position—each man 
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to carry 100 rounds. It is thus evident that, in India at any rate, 
the necessity for giving our infantry some practice in carrying and 
using large quantities of ammunition is beginning to be recognized.” 


The ninth and tenth articles relate to our Military Academy at 


West Point, N. Y.: . 
The former appeared as an editorial, beginning as follows: 


TRANSFORMING THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The announcement in our issue of April 8 that Paragraph 8 of 
the Regulations of the Military Academy has been altered so as to 
give the Superintendent three votes in determining any question 
coming before the Academic Board, has not failed to attract the atten- 
tion which the importance of the subject deserves from those actively 
interested in the fortunes of the Academy. Protests gainst this radi- 
cal change come to us from various quarters, and it is suggested that 
it has been adopted at Washington pro forma, on some ex parte state- 
ment, and without a due appreciation of the nature and tendency of 
this radical departure from the traditions of the Academy. We may 
be told that in adopting this new rule the War Department is simply 
following the precedent of the Naval Academy, where the Superin- 
tendent has two votes. But, aside from the question as to the value 
of the precedent, it has no application to conditions at the Military 
Academy, and we think it will be found that the judgment of those 
most familiar with matters at West Point is overwhelmingly against 
it.” 

The latter is a reply to a criticism of this editorial: 

“The criticisms here referred to were not anonymous, as is stated 
in this article. They were published editorially and the editor of the 
Journal very willingly assumes full responsibility for them. They 
were not prompted nor suggested, directly or indirectly, by any one 
connected with the Academy except the Superintendent, whose action 
suggested them. It is reasonably to be inferred that he is in favor of 
the change made, but beyond that we have no knowledge as to whether 
any officer or professor at the Academy agrees with what we said or 
not. Certainly we have had no communication with any one of them 
on the subject, or any one representing them, before or since our 
article was written. It is obvious therefore that the information we 
gave is possessed by some one outside the Academy. Indeed, it is 
information open to any one familiar with the history of the Military 
Academy and who will take the trouble to revive his recollection, as 
we did, of the laws governing its organization. 
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“The principal fact in the controversy was not known, however, 
until it was announced in our columns. This is the proposition to give 
the Superintendent of the Academy three votes which was not sub- 
mitted even to the General Staff. Our offense consists in bringing 
to open discussion a proposition which should have been subjected 
to discussion before it was adopted and which it is feared will not 
stand the test of criticism. 

“The despatch we have quoted solemnly remarks that ‘it would go 
hard with the officer who was discovered to be responsible for the 
latest expressions.’ This must be meant as a serious warning to our 
able and genial Secretary of War. He is the guilty man, beyond 
doubt. It was he who published the order instituting the new voting 
schedule at West Point. All that we or anybody else did was simply 
to put two and two together by considering the order in relation to its 
logical bearing upon the Academy administration. We do not know, 
as we have already said, how the members of the Academic Board, or 
the other officers stationed at West Point, feel about the new order of 
things, though we and other friends of the institution should like to 


know.” 
MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The First Year of the (Russo-Japanese) War—Jour. R. V. 
S. I., April. 

2. The Russo-Japanese War.—Unit. Ser. Mag., March; Mar. 
Rund., May. 

3. Operations of the Artillery and Engineers at Port Arthur.— 
Jour. Arty., March-April. 

4.,. With the Allies in China, 1900-1901.—Royal Engrs. Jour., 
May. 

5. The Scientific Study of Military History—Same, April. 

6. Minor Expeditions of the British Army from 1803 to 181 <i 
Unit. Serv. Mag., March, May. 

7. Garrison Life in Malta Eighty Years Ago.— Same, May. 

8. Tactical Employment of Field Artillery—Jour. Arty., March- 
April. 

g. Fortress Warfare as Illustrated by Fighting Around Port Ar- 
thur.— Royal Engrs. Jour., April. 

10. The Strategic Effect of Fortresses—Same, May. 

11. Motor Batteries for Fortress Warfare—Same. 


The first three articles, relating to the present war in the Far East 
will be utilized in a separate article on that subject. 
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The fourth contains some interesting notes on the personal expe- 
riences of a captain of the Royal Engineers: 


“The first point that impressed me, was the extreme readiness 
of the European soldier to let off his rifle; he seemed to prefer to 
shoot at nothing rather than not to shoot at all. The sentries fur- 
nished by the freshly landed European troops nearly always con- 
trived to fire several rounds each night, even though they were 
posted well inside the Tiensin defences, sometimes even in the 
heart of the town. 

“We were subjected to a most unpleasant form of this night- 
firing nuisance on New Year’s eve, when each of the sentries of 
one of the contingents saluted the New Year with three: shots. 
They should have of course been blank rounds, but apparently the 
majority were ball. The number of bullets that came over the 
West Village, in which some of our troops were quartered, was so 
great that our troops stood to arms. If the firing directed towards 
the other points of the compass was as heavy,—and why should we 
suppose that the said sentries pointed their rifles in our direction 
more than in any other,—there must next morning have been a 
considerable deficiency of ball ammunition among the troops of that 
contingent. 

“One night, when I was encamped with a small detachment on 
the banks of the Peho, our camp was fired into by a European sol- 
dier on a passing junk. The junk was near enough for us to hear 
the man talking, but it was so dark that he could not have seen the 
camp and must merely have fired at a light outside my tent. I 
could give several other instances of the reckless way in which our 
allies wasted their ammunition. * * * 

“T think we awaited the arrival of the German troops with more 
interest than we devoted to our other allies. The German army 
had always been held up to us as the ideal at which we should aim, 
and consequently we hoped to learn a good deal from closer ac- 
quaintance with it. 

“Their contingent had no efficient means of locomotion, having 
landed in China with practically no transport. They had some 
large wagons, the wheel track of which was too broad for any 
Chinese country road. Also they had bought, at a high price, a 
large number of Australian horses, the majority of which did not 
survive long, as they had just got rid of their winter coats in prep- 
aration for the Australian summer and rapidly succumbed to ne- 
glect and the rigors of a Chinese winter. * * * 
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“The French staff work appeared to be very good. Their troops 
moved about from place to place without any fuss, and usually 
without their departure being anticipated by their allies. Along 
all the roads the French maintained sign posts, which not only 
gave the distance of the next station, but also information as to 
short cuts that could be taken in dry weather, and their suitability 
for wheeled traffic, 

“We saw very little of the French engineers, but a good deal of 
their handiwork. If ever you meet a French engineer, take off your 
hat to him, for he is an artist. Their work, especially as exempli- 
fied in their bridges, was excellent. Their floating bridges were 
always in good repair, whereas bridges made by the other nations 
were soon allowed to degenerate into forlorn clusters of half-sunk- 
en junks. 

“Many of the French engineers were artillery officers. The 
explanation of this anomaly is that artillery officers are all put 
through the same course as those of engineers; in the absence of 
an engineer officer, they are held responsible for the execution of 
engineer works, and therefore take command of any sappers who 
may be present at the station or post. One artillery officer in- 
formed me that he had been employed for several years in build- 
ing barracks in Cochin China. 

“T believe I am right in saying that the French Artillery, as 
such, favorably impressed our own artillery officers.” 


(To be continued.) 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 
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A LETTER FROM MR. BRYAN. 
Lincotn, Nes., April 1, 1905. 


Eprror Coiirer’s, New York: 


My dear Sir—Some one has called 
my attention to your issue of March 
25, in which. there is an editorial re- 
ferring to my paper. You say that I 
have “frequently announced” my “un- 
willingness to print any advertisement 
of a corporation.” This statement is 
not only false, but it is so purely a 
fabrication that I am surprised that 
even your paper would make it. I say 
even your paper, because this is not 
the first malicious misrepresentation 
of which your paper has been guilty. 
I called your attention some months 
ago to a baseless charge that your ed- 
itor “rolled as a sweet morsel under 
his tongue,” and I have noticed since 
then evidences of malice for which I 
have been unable to find an explana- 
tion. I do not know that I have ever 
done your paper a personal injury, 
and I have been pleased to quote from 
it whenever I have found anything in 
line with the work that “The Com- 
moner” is trying to do. If you would 
take occasion to read “The Com- 
moner’s” advertisements, you would 
find that a very considerable number 


of its advertisements are advertise- 
ments of the products of corporations. 
For instance, I find upon my table an 
issue of the paper, and in looking 
over the list of advertisements I no- 
tice “The Empire Cream Separator 
Company,” “The Berry Seed Com- 
pany,” “The Chicago House-Wreck- 
ing Company,” “The Buckeye Incu- 
bator Company,” “The People’s Sup- 
ply Company,” “The Phoenix Nurs- 
ery Company,” “The United States 
Buggy and Cart Company,” “The Ed. 
S. Cushman Company,” and “The 
Coil Spring Fence Company.” 

I simply use these as an illustration. 
What I have said is that I do not 
publish any trust advertisements, and 
I have arbitrarily fixed the limit at 
fifty per cent. of the production; that 
is, if a corporation controls more 
than fifty per cent. of the consump- 
tion of the article (not patented or 
copyrighted), I regard it as a trust 
and do not accept advertising matter 
from it, the main reason being that I 
do not care to have to consider its in- 
fluence on advertising when I write 
an article on the trust question. The 
refusal of trust advertisements means 
a considerable loss in advertising mat- 
ter during the year, but “The Com- 
moner” is self-supporting without 
such advertisements. 

Referring to what you say about 
the Liquozone Company, I thank you 
for calling my attention to it, and I 
shall at once investigate it. As the 
question raised, however, has to be 
settled not by inquiring whether it is 


the advertisement of a corporation, 
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but by inquiring whether its represen- 
tations are fraudulent, and the use of 
the medicine injurious, I do not see 
why you single “The Commoner” out 
from all the other papers that have 
run the advertisement. I take it for 
granted that all honestly conducted 
papers try to avoid the publication of 
advertisements that contain fraudu- 
lent representations or that present 
things which are hurtful. As a very 
large number of papers have pub- 
lished this advertisement, have you 
any other reason, except your per- 
sonal dislike for the editor of “The 
Commoner,” for mentioning no other 
publication that has used this adver- 
tisement? 
Yours truly, 
W. J. Bryan. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Naval Annual, 1905. Edited 
by T. A. Brassey. Portsmouth: J. 
Griffin & Co., 2, The Hard. Pp. 


525. 


This most important annual makes 
its appearance in this its nineteenth 
year of publication at a time replete 
with interest for the world’s navies. 
The history of the past year will 
probably prove more interesting to 
naval men than that of any year since 
the Naval Annual was first published. 

The present volume contains much 
valuable information besides the usu- 
al accounts and descriptions of the 
war ships of the various nations, 
among which may be mentioned an 
excellent description of the German 
Navy; a masterly account of the 
Russo-Japanese Naval Campaign of 
1904 by Admiral Sir C. Bridge; a 
classical article on Armor and Ord- 
nance by Captain Tresidder, one of 
the highest authorities on the sub- 
ject, and a suggestive article on Na- 


val Tactics by Vice-Admiral Sir R. 
Custance, formerly Director of Na- 
val Intelligence. 

This publication has taken its place 
as the world’s main authoritative 
book of reference on naval matters, 
in the course of its existence and has 


had a marked influence in shaping _ 


the naval policy of Great Britain. 
This is not surprising, for its contrib- 
utors and editors have been among 
the highest authorities in the land, in 
their respective domains of naval 
science, and their views have general- 
ly been the accepted views of the 
ablest men in the service. 

Considerable space is devoted to 
the navy of the United States in this 
volume, and we extract a few para- 
graphs which appear to be of special 
interest to us: 


In the article on the Progress in 
Gunnery, we find: 

“The United States have adopted 
a 12-inch of 45 calibres for the bat- 
tleships of the Connecticut and New 
Hampshire classes, of about the same 
weight as the new French gun, but 
considerably more powerful, as its 
velocity of 3,000 foot-seconds will be 
obtained with a shot of 850 lbs. In 
medium guns they have nothing bet- 
ter than the 8-in. of 45 calibre which 
is a very inferior weapon to our pres- 
ent 9.2 in., especially at long range, 
and not even equal to our latest 7.5- 
in. The failure of several of their 
older guns, through high forward 
pressure and faulty material, has di- 
rected their attention to the merits 
of wire-wound guns, and two 6-in. 
guns on this system have been made, 
with which they expect a muzzle ve- 
locity of 3,540 foot-seconds.” 

In the section on United States 
Battleships we find the following 
noted : 

“The two battleships of 13,000 tons 
displacement have not made much 
progress. The Idaho is building at 
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Cramp’s, the Mississippi at Newport 
News. They carry the same arma- 
ment as the Connecticut class, at a 
sacrifice of 1 knot in speed. They 
are very powerful ships. 

“Last year we mentioned the pas- 
sage of the Kearsarge across the At- 
lantic—from the Needles to Bar Har- 
bor, at an average speed of 13.1 knots 
—as the most remarkable ever made 
by a battleship. Her performance 
has been eclipsed by the Kentucky, 
which made the passage from Ma- 
deira to New York at an average of 
13.8 knots. It is probable, however, 


that she experienced finer weather 


than the Kearsarge. * * * 

“There are now nine firms in the 
United States capable of undertaking 
the construction of battleships.” 


In the articles on armor are a num- 
ber of references to United States 
manufacture, especially of the Beth- 
lehem works, and among them the 
following may be of interest: - 

“In the United States capped pro- 
jectiles are the rule for the accept- 
ance trials of armor plates. * * * 

“Lieut. Meigs, the Ordnance Engi- 
neer of the Bethlehem Company, 
states: 


“*Experiments have been continued 
from time to time with firings at in- 
clined armor set at 45° to the line 
of fire, with a view of studying the 
effectiveness of capped armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles against it, and of their 
tendency to bite or take hold at this 
angle. Out of some twenty large cal- 
ibre capped projectiles, which were 
fired with striking velocities of 1,750 
foot-seconds and over, all except 
three perforated the respective plates 
at which they were fired.’” 

The most interesting article in this 
volume, at least to. the general read- 
er, is perhaps the account of the Ger- 
man Navy. It opens with a descrip- 
tion of its present administration and 
an outline of its history, brief, but 
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very entertaining, and continues with 
a detailed account of the ‘modern 
navy, its composition, material, per- 
sonnel, training and gunnery, re- 
cruiting, etc. 

The most valuable article to the 
military student is the account of the 
Russo-Japanese Naval Campaign of 
1904, describing the operations at sea 
up to the fall of Port Arthur, January 
2, 1905. The comments on the cam- 
paign are very suggestive, and the. 
lessons to be learned most important. 

The technical article on armor con- 
tains some interesting notes on per- 
foration formulae, on formulae for 
oblique impact, and on the function 
of the hard face of armor. The sim- 
ple explanation of the action of the 
cap on the point of armor-piercing 
projectiles will be found very satis- 
factory. 

The Naval Annual has become in- 
dispensable aboard ship and practic- 
ally so for coast forts in time of war. 
The data it furnishes are reliable 
and accurate, and will be invaluable 
in action. 

Every Fire Commander’s Station 
of a coast fort, and, of course, every 
Artillery District Commander’s or 
Battle Commander’s, should be sup- 


- plied with a copy of this work, in 


time of peace for study and reference, 
and in time of war for direct practi- 


‘ cal use. Experience’in the maneuvers 


has shown that in the excitement of 
an action in fog or misty weather, 
etc., it is not always easy to distin- 
guish quickly the different classes of 
ships, and yet it may be most import- 
ant to assign the battleships to the 
heaviest guns and the mortars, the 
armored cruisers to the guns next in 
calibre, and so on. Consequently, the 
Coast artillery should continually 
study the different types, their armor 
protection, the arrangement of their 
batteries, their speed (for considera- 
tion in vessel tracking), etc. No bet- 
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ter work is available for this purpose 
than this publication, moreover, the 
articles on armor, guns, projectiles 
and powder, contained therein, will 
furnish excellent material for study 
and consideration by the more pro- 
gressive and thoughtful of the offi- 
cers, 3. =: We. 





History of the War in the Peninsula. 
Major-General Sir W. F. P. Na- 
pier, K. C. B. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. 
1904. Three volumes. 


This excellent study for military 
men is issued in three volumes, well 
printed, and substantially bound, and 
constitutes one of the best military 
histories in the English language. 

As a history and a literary work 
it is accurate, instructive and read- 
able. 

Its accuracy was insured by the 
fact that the author himself was an 
eye-witness to the scenes described, 
and that Wellington himself assisted 
him not only by furnishing him with 
his own despatches and orders, but 
also by turning over to him Joseph 
Bonapart’s correspondence, which 
had been captured at Vittoria. So 
far as material was available at the 
time the History was written, the 
author produced a conscientious ac- 
count of the events political and mili- 
tary. Since then, nowever, Spanish 
documents have been unearthed, bear- 
ing more particularly on the political 
events, which modify Napier’s state- 
ments considerably, but do not seri- 
ously affect the military events. Pro- 
fessor Oman, of Oxford University, 
England, who has been studying these 
documents, has begun a new history 
of this campaign, which it is well to 
consult in connection with Napier’s 
History. 

From a literary standpoint, how- 
ever, this work stands unrivalled, 





and remains a classic of the English 
language. 

The instructive element of the work 
is apparent throughout. Napier was 
a soldier of high repute, and him- 
self took part in the war. He comes 
from a military family and is imbued 
with a strong military spirit. His 
comments on the various battles and 
operations are particularly keen and 
graphic, and display deep military 
insight. 

The great attraction of the work, 
however, is the author’s literary style, 
which makes the reading of the dry- 
est details a delight and pleasure, 
and lights up what would otherwise 
be monotonous records of simple 
facts with flashes of natural eloquence 
and vivid imagination. 

The descriptions of the battles are 
particularly happy, and the character 
sketches of the great men who figured 
in the war are still regarded as 
among the finest specimens of such 
work in the English language. His 
tribute to Sir John Moore has im- 
mortalized both hero and author. 

The work is most valuable for the 
study of military history, because of 
the importance and variety of the 
military movements, and the great 
detail with which every battle and 
important event is described. In 
making the details attractive read- 
ing lies the author's great charm, as 
well as the intrinsic value of his 
work to the military student. 

One of the valuable additions in 
this particular edition is the index, 
which is very complete and most 
useful. 

The maps are numerous and ade- 
quate, and the volumes sufficiently 
small to be handy and convenient. 

The entire work can be conscien- 
tiously recommended to the army, not 
only as a military history, but also 
as a model of good English, and a 
literary work of the highest class. 
je PB.  W. 





COMMANDER BRADLEY ALLEN FISKE, 


United States Navy. 


Born at Lyons, N. Y., June 13, 1854. 
Appointed to U. S. Naval Academy, 
September 21, 1870. Was graduated, 
second in class, May 30, 1874. 

Served in U. S. S. Saratoga, Constel- 
lation, Pensacola, Plymouth, Powha- 
tan, Minnesota, Brooklyn, Atlanta, 
Yorktown, Petrel, Monadnock and 
Massachusetts. 

In 1877, invented his detaching ap- 
paratus for lowering boats in a sea- 
way, which is still in use in many 
ships. 

Ih 1883, wrote “Electricity and Elec- 
trical Engineering,” which is still 
(1905) selling, in its tenth edition. 

In 1884, was a member of the First 
International Congress of Electricians. 

In 1889, invented the naval telescope 
sight. It is rare that any invention 
has received such general condemnation 
as this received; it was declared not 
only impracticable, but incorrect in 
principle. Lieutenant Fiske succeeded, 
however, in convincing Commander 
Folger, the Chief of Bureau of Ord- 
nance, that it was a great invention, 
and in having it put on board the U. S. 
S. Yorktown for trial. But when Lieu- 
tenant Fiske was ordered to the ship a 
year later he found that it had not 
been unpacked, and that all the offi- 
’ gers, especially the captain, deemed it 
too foolish to waste time on. After 
the inventor’s persistent requests, how- 
ever, the captain finally permitted him 
to test it, but he became still more con- 
vinced of its worthlessness by the tests, 
reported against it officially, and re- 
fused to allow any more ammunition 
to be used to test it. The Chief of 
Bureau of Ordnance then gave orders 
that its test be continued nevertheless ; 
and in Unalaska, Lieutenant Fiske in 
1892 succeeded in making such an un- 
paralleled record with it that its value 
was demonstrated beyond doubt. As 


no one else seemed disposed to report 
on it, however, he had to make the 
official report on it himself; and the 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance accepted 
it, and began to consider seriously the 
adoption of the system in the Navy. 
In May, 1894, Lieutenant Fiske made 
a still more extraordinary record with 
his invention, and proved so conclu- 
sively that it abolished the principal 
error in naval gunnery, that the De- 
partment shortly after adopted it for 
the service. This invention is now in 
use in all the principal navies of the 
world; as the “Text Book of Ordnance 
and Gunnery,” used at the U. S. Naval 


. Academy, says: “The naval telescope 


sight is an improvement of such im- 
portance as to be ranked with the 
change from smooth bore to rifled can- 
non.” 

In 1892, Lieutenant Fiske invented 
the Stadimeter, a portable little optical 
instrument, by means of which the 
distance of a ship can be quickly 
measured, if the height of her mast 
be known. This instrument is supplied 
to all the ships of our Navy. 


In 1894, Lieutenant Fiske was or- 
dered by the Chief of Bureau of Ord- 
nance to investigate the applicability 
of electricity to turning the turrets of 
battleships. After trying several 
plans, he reported that the Ward 
Leonard system was the most promis- 
ing. After two years of testing var- 
ious ways of applying this system, it 
was finally adapted perfectly to the 
work, the culminating invention for 
adapting it being made and patented 
by Lieutenant Fiske. In spite of the 
strenuous opposition of the Bureau of 
Construction, Lieutenant Fiske’s rec- 
ommendation that it be tested in com- 
petition with that Bureau’s steam sys- 
tem on board a ship at sea was finally 
adopted, and the result of the test was 
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an overwhelming victory for the elec- 
tric system. This system, with no im- 
portant change of any kind, has been 
put into all the battle ships and ar- 
mored cruisers constructed since that 
time, and marks a distinct advance in 
the application of science to naval 
needs. 

In 1896, Lieutenant Fiske invented 
the electric warning whistle, by means 
of which the alarm is given in the 
various compartments below, when the 
water-tight doors are to be closed. 
This invention has been installed in 
practically all our war-ships construct- 
ed since that time, 

In 1896, Lieutenant Fiske invented 
the naval electric semaphore. This 
was installed in the flagship New York 
of the North Atlantic fleet, and the in- 
ventor was immediately sent to Asia. 
The apparatus was shortly afterwards 
condemned, and put out of the ship. 
When Lieutenant Commander Fiske 
returned in 1900, he had another sema- 
phore apparatus constructed, like the 
one in the New York, except that it 
was operated by mechanical means; 
he preferred the electrical means him- 
self, but had to yield to the prejudice 
in the navy against electrical things. 
This apparatus has now been installed 
in several of the battle ships, and it 
has provided a means of day signal- 
ing far better than any used before, 
but its performance has been alto- 
gether eclipsed by the electric sema- 
phore, like the one in the New York, 
which Commander Fiske put into the 
Kearsage in 1904, and by means of 
which the unparalleled record of for- 
ty-five displays per minute has been 
achieved. 

In 1901, Lieut. Commander Fiske in- 
vented the “Naval Telescope and 
Mount,” which renders it easy to use 
powerful telescopes on ship board. 

In 1904, Commander Fiske invented 
the turret range-finder, an optical in- 
strument, by means of which an ob- 
server can measure the distance of 


the enemy, while himself protected in- 
side the turret. 
Although devoting himself largely 


to the solving of naval problems by 
means of mechanism, Commander 
Fiske has been most fortunate in ex- 
periences of the military kind. In 
1892 he was in Valparaiso, in the 
Yorktown, during the critical times 
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following the Baltimore incident; and 

in 1894 he was in Rio, in Admiral 

Benham’s flagship, when the fleet was 

cleared for action, and enforced neutral 

rights. At the Battle of Manila Bay 

he was navigator of the Petrel. With 

the permission of the captain, he ar- 

ranged an observing station aloft, and 

there he stationed himself, above the 

smoke, with his stadimeter, and kept 

the captain continually informed of the 

distance of the enemy, and of all that” 
was going on. His view of the battle 

was probably the clearest that any 
one got that day, and it was described 

by him in the November “Century” 

that followed. In the afternoon, after 
it was seen that the Spanish ships had 

ceased to fire, the Petrel was ordered 

by Dewey to go close in to the Cavite 

arsenal, and Lieutenant Fiske was 
sent ashore to the arsenal by the cap- 

tain. He found the arsenal full of 
thousands of Spanish soldiers and 

sailors; and he spent a most interest- 
ing afternoon there, with half a dozen 
men of the Petrel, and finally towed off 
a lot of Spanish tugs and launches. 

He was reported to the department by 

the captain for “eminent and conspic- 

uous conduct in battle” for his work 

that day. 


Lieutenant Fiske was navigator of 
the Petrel at the capture of Manila 
City. He was also navigator of the 
monitor Monadnock during the first 
four months of the Filipino insurrec- 
tion, when the Monadnock’s light 
draught and heavy battery enabled her 
to support the flank of our army in its 
operations on the east side of Manila 
Bay. During this time, besides minor 
engagements, he took part in the 
bombardment of Parnaque and Mal- 
abon. As executive officer of the York- 
town, he took part in the bombardment 
of San Fernando. 


Commander Fiske was member of 
the Naval Wireless Telegraph Board 
in 1904-05. He received the Hlliott 
Cresson gold medal from the Franklin 
Institute in 1893; and the gold medal 
for the prize essay by the U. S. Naval 
Institute in 1905. He is the author of 
many papers on electrical and naval 
subjects, of which his series of articles 
in the United Service Magazine ‘“Recol- 
lections of Manila,” received the most 
attention. 





